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RESIDENT OBREGON OF MEXICO charges that 

officials of a British oil firm, Lord Cowdray’s El 
Aguilar Oil Company, financially and otherwise aided the 
recent De la Huerta movement. We know that Mr. Doheny 
made a loan of $5,000,000 to the Obregon Government when 
the De la Huerta revolt was at its height. We also know 
that since the revolt was put down American business men 
have been gathering a rich harvest of concessions. Was 
the whole thing just another chapter in the history of the 
Anglo-American oil war? 


P. MORGAN AND CO. have opened a credit of 

e $100,000,000 for the French Government, and accord- 
ingly the franc, which had sunk below three and a half 
cents, has shot up toward five cents. It is to be hoped that 
the rise is permanent. It can last only if, because of pres- 
sure hy the bankers or because of a dawn of common sense, 
the French Government resolutely turns its back upon the 
mad policy of the past five years. France must accept the 
principle that she is a part of Europe and can work back 
to health only by helping to restore health in the rest of 
Europe, including Germany. Her policy of crushing Ger- 
many came perilously near to throwing her under the 
same steam-roller of ruin. One can hardly suppose that 


such shrewd financiers as the Morgan firm would have prom- 
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ised so large an advance to a Government on the verge of 
bankruptcy—even for the sake of their own previous loans 
to the without much more explicit 
pledges of financial reform than appear in the published 
Bank of France, He 


states that the Government ayrees to make no further in- 


same Government 


tatement by the yovernor of the 


ternal or external loans until the budyet is 
taxation. 


balanced by 
This implies a number of things—amony them 
abandonment of the policy of makiny military 
lesser allies and acceptance of the Dawes program, which 


loans to 


appears to be a step in the right direction, 


A NEW SECRETARY of the Navy has been 
& but Mr. Daugherty remains in office. Mr 
Wilbur, who is to be the new head of the Navy, ¢ 
the Supreme Court of California. He has the respect and 
regard of his profession; Mr. Daugherty does not have them, 
yet he remains as Attorney General despite, if press reports 
are to be trusted, renewed party appeals to the President 
that the Attorney General be thrown overboard. What 
the inquiry into his conduct of his office has revealed we 
have elsewhere summarized for the benefit of those readers 
who are unable to wade through columns of testimony and 
are likely to be misled by the efforts of the daily press to 
decry and to pooh-pooh the whole thing. Jess Smith had 
his office next to the Attorney General, although he held no 
government position and was on no pay roll. Gaston B 
Means may, as he himself says, have been accused of every 
crime in the calendar, but why was he for more than two 
vears on the staff of Mr. Daugherty, certified to by Mr. 
William J. Burns as “the ablest investigator I have ever 
known”? There is far more to the scandals than even now 
the public is permitted to know. 


appointed, 
Curtis D 


nes from 


E MUST CONFESS to genuine disappointment that 

Prime Minister MacDonald repudiated the speech of 
his Home Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, calling for the 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles. Without the complete 
rewriting of that iniquitous document there can be no peace 
or prosperity for Europe. We had thought that all the 
Labor leaders saw that. Plainly, Mr. MacDonald does not 
wish to bring forward the necessity for this until he has 
concluded his present delicate negotiations with Poincaré. 
One cannot but feel sympathy for the Prime Minister’s 
extraordinarily difficult position. He must walk as if on 
eggshells, for his official existence may be terminated any 
day by the vote of the opposing parties. So he has laid 
down five cruisers where we had hoped he would build none 
at all, and he has compromised as to that dangerous naval 
ase at Singapore by suspending all further expenditures 
for a year, when the project is to be “reexamined.” Ags 
to air armaments, he is plainly using the increases to 
which he has assented as a pawn in his struggle with 
Poincaré, These are dangerous co;npromises. If he needs 
must choose, and it seems that he must, then we would 
have him go down by offending the dominions or the Tories 
rather than by alienating his own supporters. After all, 
it is still not failure, but low aim, through compromise, 
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which is the crime. On the whole, however, the MacDonald 
Government holds itself well and has become better in- 
trenched than was believed possible a month ago. 


E HOPE that Lord Balfour’s recent remarks in the 

House of Lords about India express his own well- 
known views and not those of the new Government. We 
cannot suppose that his words are naive, so we must believe 
them to be disingenuous; he accuses the Indians of lacking 
a “fundamental desire to make the government work” and 
concludes that they are therefore not ready for home rule. 
The Indian nationalists have no desire whatever to make 
the Government work; they have an active, deliberate pur- 
pose to prevent it from working. Does this prove their 
incapacity to rule themselves? About as conclusively as the 
Boston Tea Party proved the necessary permanent depend- 
ence of the American colonies; or as the boycotting of the 
Dublin Castle authorities proved the political incapacity of 
the Irish. Lord Balfour is talking through his hat and the 
question is whether he is talking through the Labor Party’s 
hat as well. Ramsay MacDonald, who is the unwilling 
spokesman of shifting, temporary coalitions, is committed 
to a parliamentary inquiry into the working of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, but this proposal has been rejected as 
inadequate by the Indian Legislative Assembly. The round- 
table conference demanded by the Indians would commit 
Great Britain to nothing further than a willingness to dis- 
cuss home rule on a dominion basis. Mr. Asquith may not 
permit Mr. MacDonald to go even so far as to admit the 
possibility of discussing such a seditious idea; and Mr. 
MacDonald may not want to go to defeat on an issue so far 
removed from the daily lives and thoughts of English work- 
ingmen. But India is in no mood to be trifled with. Na- 
tive control of the important legislative assemblies can tie 
up the entire administration; only the other day the central 
assembly threw out the budget and defeated the govern- 


ment. 


NE OF THE EMBARRASSMENTS of the white man’s 

burden is that one is likely to carry the load of the 
browns, blacks, or yellows too much and too far. Especially 
is this true if the burden-bearers are hirelings who like their 
job and need the money—as they generally do. In all of 
our outlying islands the bureaucracies which we have estab- 
lished there have usually been the last to realize that their 
powers ought to be reduced or abolished. Thus we find the 
little coterie of naval officers and civilians in the Virgin 
Islands—which is a pleasant berth as such things go—wholly 
satisfied with its administration and sure that the natives 
fee] the same way. Fortunately, the Washington executives 
of the Navy Department think otherwise. As long ago as 
1919 Secretary Daniels wrote to the congressional commis- 
sion which was about to visit the islands that, although the 
existing government was necessary during the transition 
neriod from Danish to American sovereignty, “the depart- 
Is that the time has arrived when some more per- 


ment fee 
The present administra- 


manent provision should be made.” 
tion of the Navy Department, it is understood, favors the 
bill that friends of the Virgin Islands have prepared—a 
mensure that would establish a civil government similar to 
that of Porto Rico and confer American citizenship upon the 
natives. This is the least that the situation demands. The 
present arranvement for the Virgin Islands—a presidential 
preserve farmed out to the navy—was a makeshift adopted 





on the eve of our entry into the World War and described 
in the organic act itself as “temporary.” Yet that act was 
passed seven years ago this spring, spanning a period during 
which numerous “permanent” governments of the world have 
gone to smash. We offer as a question for debate: How 
many years should a “temporary” government last? 


HAT is a white man? This is a question which wil! 

presently begin to worry and perplex all persons 
with one-half of one per cent or more pigmentation in their 
skin. None of the existing rules of anthropologists and 
biologists is henceforth to count; a person is white if he 
is recognized by the “man in the street” as white. If he 
is not so recognized he is to be considered black or brown 
or yellow or some other tint which makes it impossible 
for him to qualify for American citizenship. Take as an 
example Mr. T. O. Cartozian, of Portland, Oregon, whose 
citizenship has been attacked by the Government. Mr. 
Cartozian is an Armenian; he was born in Turkey; he was 
granted his American citizenship when he was a subject of 
the Sultan. Is Mr. Cartozian free and white and thus 
proper stuff to make an American of? His case will decide 
the status of every Armenian in the country and will doubt- 
less be carried up to the Supreme Court. It has already 
been held by that court that a Hindu, Bahai Singh, was 
not white enough to be considered white by the man in the 
street and thus eligible to become a citizen of this pallid 
ccuntry; but Mr. Cartozian claims that his homeland is 
outside of the proscribed neighborhood inhabited by Mr. 
Singh’s countrymen and is in fact only about two degrees 
east of Jerusalem. Jews, whose claim to Jerusalem as a 
home town is well established, are admitted to citizenship 
without a question; why not Mr. Cartozian? The argu- 
ment will undoubtedly be ramified and extended east and 
west, and up and down the scale of color; and then finally 
the man in the street and the judges of the Supreme Court 
will put their heads together and decide. But meanwhile 
our dark-skinned brothers from Italy and Spain and Portu- 
gal and Greece and Egypt and Siberia and the Caucasus 
and other points east may pass some anxious moments gaz- 
ing into their shaving mirrors. 


I THERE A RADIO TRUST? Are we threatened with 
a monopoly of the air? Of course we are. It was as 
certain that high-power and high-cost broadcasting would 
come under some form of monopoly control as that rail- 
roads would stop paralleling each other or that the post 
office would control its field. As radio is developed we shal! 
have fewer and fewer broadcasting stations. It is small 
use debating .the point whether there is or ought to be a 
monopoly; the question is, Who shall control the monopoly, 
and how? The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has acquired the essential patents for the manufacture 
of broadcasting apparatus, and has determined to fore 
stations which use its patents to buy licenses from it. The 
telephone company, meanwhile, refuses to license hish- 
power stations which would compete directly with its own 
station WEAF. Sooner or later, the officials of this com- 
pany believe, radio must be made to pay its way. Either 
the senders or the receivers must pay for broadcastinz: 
the electrical-equipment companies cannot be expected to 
bear the burden forever, In that they are undoubtedly 
right. England makes the receivers pay for licenses, thereby 
financing the programs broadcasted, and we may eventually 
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come to that system here. In that case, however, the ques- 
tion will arise, Who shall license the receivers—the Govern- 
ment or a private corporation? 


NGLAND HAS ANSWERED that question too. The 
state does it. But England is going further still: 
‘he Imperial Wireless Telegraphy Committee, appointed 
since Labor’s accession to power, has already issued a re- 
port to the Postmaster General which will probably be 
adopted. It proposes that the state through the Post 
Office shall own all wireless stations in Great Britain which 
communicate with the overseas dominions and other terri- 
tories, except that in Canada private enterprise shall be 
allowed to continue competition with the state. The state 
reserves the right to take over any private station in an 
emergency and may acquire the use of all patented inven- 
tions used in public-utility services such as wireless. The 
empire station at Leafield, England, is to be enlarged so 
that it can communicate regularly not merely with Canada 
and Egypt, but with India and Australia. Wireless tele- 
phony is already a state monopoly in England; broadcast- 
ing is controlled by the state; and imperial wireless teleg- 
raphy is thus to be made a state monopoly. England is, 
we believe, wise; there are dangers in any kind of mo- 
nopoly, but a state monopoly is less dangerous than a pri- 
vate monopoly. It is, however, a question of degree. We 
are not alarmed by the fears expressed that the telephone 
company will confine broadcasting to Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew, to Republican or Democrat; the company is scrupu- 
lously excluding controversial matter from its wires. It 
will sin rather by excluding minority opinion, and that is a 
danger which a state too would have to guard against. 


E ARE WHOLE-HEARTEDLY on the side of the 

Actors’ Equity Association in its renewed struggle 
with the Producing Managers’ Association. The proposed 
new agreement between them is reasonableness itself. It 
does not touch salaries except in prescribing a minimum 
for the chorus of $30 a week, and the actors are willing— 
mistakenly, we think—to agree to keep their hands off 
salaries for the next twenty-five vears. Furthermore, the 
Equity agrees not to take part in sympathetic strikes on 
behalf of stage hands or musicians. It will admit all to 
membership who apply, establishing no apprenticeship 
class, or probationary period, or any classification of the 
membership. It will make, as now, no requirements beyond 
the payment of dues. That is, it will not interfere with 
free competition for actors among managers; neither will 
it dictate to authors about their plays or any lines in those 
plays, nor to managers as to make-up of a cast. It will not 
discriminate against the managers’ union—the Actors’ Fi- 
delity League. What could be more generous or more 
reasonable? The only point at issue upon which the man- 
agers have thrown over the whole arrangement is the clause 
that Equity players will act only with Equity members. 
This is a very different thing from what is known as the 
closed union shop. The managers will be free to establish 
companies composed of non-union actors. But if there are 
any Equity actors in the cast, all the others must be of the 
association and they may join without question on pay- 
ment of dues. We trust that the Equity will under no cir- 


cumstances yield to the producers, and we believe that the 
public is behind it. 


HE death of Colonel Richard Henry Pratt, founder of 
the Carlisle Indian school, at eighty-four vears of age, 
marks the end of an era in Indian affairs, for Colonel Pratt 
had had contact with the Indians for possibly a longer time 
than any man alive, and knew them better 
any man except General Hugh L. Scott. His contact with 
the race was that of an army official who became an edu- 
He believed that the complete absorption of the 


table and 


perhaps, than 


cator. 
Indian into the white community was both inev 
desirable, and that the best service to the Indian would be 
to hasten that process even to the extent of wiping out the 


race-memories of the Indian in one generation Strenu- 


ously, efficiently, with good-fellowship and with much love, 
he applied that philosophy of individualism over forty years’ 
time, during twenty-five years of which he was super 
tendent of the famous Carlisle school. He even believed that 
young Indians should be taken from home and sundered 
irrevocably from their tribe, their community, and their 
race heritage. He believed further that higher educat 
especially along industrial and professional! lines, should 
be brought to all Indians asking and hunyering therefor 
A new generation has arisen which sees the Indian proble: 
through new eyes, through eyes of modern colonial science 
and anthropology. The so-called “individualization” poli 
is considered by this new generation to have failed in pras 
tice. There is plenty of evidence to support such belief 
But the individualization policy is still the official poli 
and there are no giants like Colonel Pratt now at work 
in the Indian Bureau to execute the policy or to revise 
it. Colonel Pratt viewed his subject exactly as Car) Schurz 
viewed it and all the other friends of the Indians of his 
generation. For seventy years he stood as the best friend 
of the Indians, and his unwisdom was the best wisdom of 
his time. 


Beginning their council with prayer, business men and 
ministers met Saturday in the office of the Civic and Commerce 
Association to formulate a plan for a spiritual revival in Minne- 
apolis. The chairman declared that the people must “hook up 
with God.” The Rev. F. D. Tyner said the phrase expressed 
aptly what was needed. A _ serie: of public 
will be held in various convenient places. 
conducted tomorrow and Friday at the Mayor's rece} 
City Hall; the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.; and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rajlroad shops 

HE PREACHER and the business man were lunching 

at the club. 
“'Tis sad,” they said, “to hear the words that come from 

Henry Dubb. 

He talks of rights and wages while carrying his hod, 
—The folks of Minneapolis must all hook up with God.” 


nray or Y ? 4 , 
yrayer meeLcings 

‘ * ai 
Mec ngs will be 


- 


4 
Lion room, 


Preas item. 


“Let’s say a prayer,” the preacher said, attempting to look 
thin. 

“Let’s say a prayer to exorcise this noxious form of sin. 

Our brothers in the shops and yards must kneel down on 


the sod. 
lor the folks of Minneapolis are hooking up with God.” 


“Let’s have a good-will meeting,” the business man replied. 

“We'll round ’em up and rake ’em jin and once they get inside 

We'll stop this talk of rights before they lift from us our 
wad. 

—The folks of Minneapolis are hooking up with God!” 
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The Lesson of the Scandals 


HAT shall be the lasting profit from all the muck- 

raking in Washington? The question intrudes itself 
insistently as the Republicans continue to cling to Coolidge 
and the Democrats, quite leaderless, are united only in a 
desire to save as much of their capital as possible from 
the universal wreck. By mid-summer we shall be deafened 
by shouts of “Turn the rascals out” and, if no determined 
effort is made to prevent it, we shall merely elect the same 
or other similar men to Washington and leave the system 
and the conditions which have produced this corruption un- 
touched. Roosevelt and Wilson assaulted that system and 
left it intact. The difficulty was that they busied them- 
selves with symptoms and not with fundamental causes. 
Hence in 1924 we are not only no further along than in 
1912 but we have fresh proof of the lengths to which the 
invisible government will go to achieve its end at the ex- 
pense of all the people and at the cost of the integrity of 
our Government, 

At the bottom of it all lie some simple questions: Do 
we propose to attack special privilege in America or to con- 
tinue to foster its growth? Do the natural resources of the 
country constitute a trust for all the people, or are they to 
be disposed of to powerful capitalists whose sole motive in 
exploiting them is not public service but private profit? 
is there no other way to bring these natural resources into 
service than to turn them over to Sinclairs, Dohenys, and 
Fords? To our mind the answers are plain. We must 
preserve our natural resources for all the people and ex- 
ploit them for service and not for private profit. We must 
revoke special privileges wherever they have been granted. 
We must strike at the present possessors of those privileges 
and the controllers of natural monopolies and near-monopo- 
lies because it is through the power of these possessions 
that they are no more shaken in their positions by such 
assaults as those of Roosevelt and Wilson than a modern 
infantry trench would be by troops armed with the mus- 
kets of Revolutionary days. A Roosevelt fulminates, makes 
a breach here and there; his sons turn up as coadjutors 
and paid employees of the enemy. A trust is broken in 
pieces; its component parts wax richer than ever and oper- 
ate as much in harmony as if all of one body corporate. 
In 1903 we decree that amalgamating railroads shall be 
divorced. In 1920 we legislate that all railroads shall come 
together in great groups. 

And thus the only worthwhile question in connection 
with the Washington scandals is whether or not they will 
lead to the building up of an effective popular program of 
attack upon the citadels of power. Transportation lines, 
banks, trust companies, public-service corporations, oil 
companies, steel corporations, large business enterprises of 
every kind are allied; their control is often the same; their 
directorates interlock and their managers and directors, 
however well meaning and godly themselves, constitute by 
force of circumstances, often quite involuntarily, the “in- 
visible government” against which so many have inveighed. 
These groups, it ought now once and for all to be plain, 
cannot be overthrown until the sources of their power are 
taken from them, We must take from them ownership of 
transportation lines; we must oust them from ownership 
of coal and other mines; we must oust them from monopolies 
and near-monopolies, even though we may employ the same 





men later to operate those industries, in our efforts to avoid 
the dangers that come from government ownership and 
operation. The point is that, as our experience with th« 
railroads and the State regulatory bodies and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission now shows beyond cavil, regu- 
lation achieves little or nothing. It creates a huge army of 
supervising experts and inspectors, but rebates and favors 
persist; great organizations continue to grow wealthy as a 
result of railroad discrimination, and the railroads them- 
selves become more and more the creature of the bankers 
who were formerly their servants. 

Shall we now declare war upon this whole system, set 
out to reconquer for the people that which is theirs, and 
strike from legitimate business the shackles it has placed 
upon itself by the inter-ownership of many businesses, by 
the concentration of power in the money-marts, and the 
control of credit? It seems to us that there can be only 
one reply. If we cannot capitalize the public indignation at 
the shame of our Government, we shall simply drift on, 
from bad to worse, with the “invisible government” be- 
coming more and more powerful, more and more dangerous, 
more and more in control of our several private activities. 
To our mind this is the time and the hour to start the 
revolt for which Woodrow Wilson called in 1912 when he 
said: “We stand in the presence of a revolution. . . . Some 
radical changes we must make in our law and our practice. 
Some reconstructions we must push forward, which a new 
age and new circumstances impose upon us.” As Mr. Wil- 
son also said: “It is an intolerable thing that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic should have got so far out of the 
hands of the people; should have been captured by interests 
which are special but not general.” “In the train of this 
capture,” he added, “follow the troops of scandals, wrongs, 
and indecencies with which our politics swarm.” Precisely. 
If we do not now attack the system with a clear vision of 
our objective, with a determination to get into the very 
citadel of special privilege itself, why then the hubbub 
over Daugherty, Denby, Jess Smith, Burns, and all the 
rest of them will die away and leave us precisely as we 
were before. After a spasm of reform the same old prac- 
tices will go on behind the curtain until that is once more 
torn aside to enable the public to get a fleeting glimpse of 
what the real owners of our government are about. 

Elsewhere in this issue we set forth the story of the 
incredible betrayal of the people in the effort to bestow 
Muscle Shoals upon Henry Ford—now almost consummated 
—because it points the moral of the hour. Congress has 
not learned the lesson of the scandals; hence it is pre- 
paring a greater one than all by thus moving to alienate 
a priceless possession of the people. To give Muscle Shoals 
to Henry Ford for a song is just as bad as to give Teapot 
Dome to Harry Sinclair or Elk Hills to Edward L. Doheny. 
As we approach the era of giant-power, the nation’s great- 
est water-power is to be given to an individual; we barter 
away carelessly the source of industrial power sufficient 
for a kingdom. We cre not even accepting the highest bid 
made for this incalculably valuable property. If the Senate 
connives at this, if the progressives there do not filibuster 
against it to the last ditch, then their protestations of anger 
and shame over the oil scandals become the merest 
hypocrisy. 
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All of which reinforces our contention that the hour 
for the revolt has come. It is the hour for a third party 
with a simple but far-reaching program, publicly planned, 
freely and openly discussed. It must include government 
ywnership of railroad properties as its first plank; of coal 
mines as its second. It must oppose such raids on our re- 
sources as the Muscle Shoals deal. It must declare for 
recapture of alienated natural resources, and for perpetual 
mtrol of those that remain. It must affirm that to giv. 
away public resources honestly is as dangerous and as 


| 


treasonable as to give them away dishonestly. Never was 
there a more constructive program than this. lt is the 
progressives’ 


opportunity. 


Every time that issues of such a nature have come 


squarely before the American public the voters have set- 
tied them i unanswerable unan idgment. 
It will be a gy and hard fight but the ! ther as 
vorth while For if once we capture our natu ! ree 
we nail Db ell o th ! } to tne rx ire 


ernment, 


Daugherty, Aegis of Justice 


RYEVER in recent years have the character and ad- 

ministration of a Cabinet officer been so torn to pieces 
as in the Senate inquiry into charges against Harry M. 
Daugherty, appointed Attorney General by Mr. Harding 
and retained in office by President Coolidge. At this writ- 
ing the inquiry has not been concluded, and Mr. Daugherty 
has not put in his defense, but there is enough adequately 
corroborated testimony so that there can be no doubt in 
the public mind of the total unfitness of the man who is at 
the head of the Department of Justice and of the complete 
corruption of the office under him. 

Within the first week of the Senate hearing testimony 
was brought out involving Attorney General Daugherty in 
the acceptance of bribes in return for immunity from 
prosecution, in negotiations for the sale of pardons, in the 
barter of federal jobs, in the issuance of illegal permits to 
withdraw liquor, in personal violation of the Volstead Act, 
and in unlawful searches and spyings. Senator Whee!: 
of Montana, chairman of the investigating committee, said 
at the end of the first four days of testimony that there 
was already enough evidence to secure conviction by any 
jury on charges of corruption and conspiracy to defraud 
the Government in connection with the exhibition of the 
motion-picture films of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight and 
the failure to prosecute the Standard Aircraft Corporation. 

F. C. Quimby, who produced the Dempsey-Carpentier 
films, said that these pictures, which were taken in New 
Jersey, were shown in twenty-two or more States at a profit 
of $125,009 in spite of the federal law against transport- 
ing such films from one State to another. Arrangements 
for showing these films were made through three men, one 
of them Edward B. McLean’s newspaper representative in 
New York, all understood to be close friends of Mr. 
Daugherty. Half of the profits were to be given up in re- 
turn for freedom from prosecution. In order to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public, there were arrests in a num- 
ber of cities, but after small fines had been imposed the 
films of the fight were allowed to be shown without further 
interference. Mr. Quimby’s story was supported by Gaston 
B. Means, formerly an agent of the Department of Justice, 
who said he had at various times received sums of from 
$3,000 to $7,000 from the exhibition of the films; he had 
turned this money over to Mr. Daugherty’s special friend, 
Jess Smith, who committed suicide last spring rather than 
face, as it is believed, the imminent revelations concerning 
himself and the Attorney General. Gerald O. Holdridge 


gave testimony against Mr. Daugherty and W. J. Burns. 
Miss Roxy Stinson, divorced wife of Jess Smith, added 
another link by her testimony that she had heard her former 


husband say that he and Mr. Daugherty were ex; 


make $180,000 out of the fight films. Below ome of 
Stinson’s testimony: 
SENATOR JONES. I want to ask vou just a 
two about the film What idea i Mr. Sm vive 
» Mr. Daugherty’s interest in the fil y <A. Why, that 
there w d not b ny pre itions out of the Depart 
of Justice. 
Q. That is, Mr. Smith told you that Mr. Daughert 
ud e that no 4 ecutior vould be had? A. Th 


was the deal. 


Q. That was his deal with Mr. ID 


A. No, that was the deal with the tw f them f 
Q. They were to get the $180,000? A. Yea, sir 
Q. Did he tell you with whom they had t 

or contract? <A. Oh, with the picture men, the 


company. I don’t just recall the name. 


In regard to the aircraft company Mr. Means told 
committee that he had received from Mitsui and Company, 
the firm which financed the corporation, 100 bills of $1,000 
each, and had passed them on to Jess Smith, in order to 
prevent the Department of Justice from starting proceed- 
ings in an alleved overpayment of $6,500,000 on war co 
tracts. Miss Stinson corroborated this testimony by stating 
that she saw Jess Smith with seventy-five $1,000 biils upon 
his return to Ohio after a visit to Washington. 

Miss Stinson, who was supported by and continued 
be friendly with Jess Smith up to the time of his sul 
gave most damaging testimony of what had been told her 
of conferences that Mr. Daugherty had had in a “little green 
house in K Street” (Washington) and in the “shack,” near 
Washington Court House, Ohio. These conferences in- 
volved deals for pardons, permits to withdraw liquor, fed- 
eral appointments, and other matters. Miss Stinson said 
Jess Smith had given her White Motor and Pure Oj) stocks 
with the assurance that they had cost nothing, and that her 
former husband had deposited $175,000 in a bank in Wash 
ington Court House of which a brother of the Attornes 
General was president. Soon after President Harding wa 
inaugurated, Mr. Daugherty and Jess Smith met an oil 
operator, Colonel James T. Darden, in the “shack.” Thes 
gave Colonel Darden $2,400 each for an oil speculation that 
involved obtaining Government leases. Miss 
how Jess Smith, who long had a desk in the Department of 
Justice, although holding no officia) position there, had also 
lived with the Attorney General in Washington. Jess Smith 
had told her that it cost the twe $50,000 to live in the 
capital but that he thought he could afford it because of his 
relations with the Department of Justice. Miss Stinson 
visited New York City with Jess Smith, and they were 
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entertained by Joe Weber, the actor, who was seeking a 
pardon for his brother-in-law. Here is a bit of the 
testimony: 

SENATOR WHEELER. Now, did you talk to Jess Smith 
afterward? A. Yes; we discussed it and he said they get a 
lot of them for different people, of course. 

Q. Was there anything said to you about any money 
transaction in connection with it? A. He said, “He 
[Weber] is awful cheap.” 

Senator Jones. Was that all the said? A. He said, 
referring to him, “He [Weber] wants a lot, and he is 
awful cheap.” 

Q. Is that all he said about it? A. “But,” he said, 
“I think we are going to do something for him.” 

Miss Stinson told also of conversations with Jess Smith in 
regard to deals for permits to take liquor out of storage 
and how her former husband used to come home to Wash- 
ington Court House, his suit cases heavy with whiskey. 
Mr. Daugherty came with him. 

Mr. Means, in his testimony, said that he had received 
money, to be passed on, for permits for whiskey with- 
drawal, while Captain B. C. Baldwin, of the Texas Rangers, 
formerly a Department of Justice agent, said that specific 
instructions from Washington were that the department’s 
men were not to take any action in regard to rum-running 
across the Mexican border. 


Munsey Destroys Another Daily 


Y his sale of the Herald to Ogden M., Reid, Frank A. 

Munsey, dealer in dailies and wrecker of them, has 
wiped out a third great New York daily. He himself speaks 
of “my work of amalgamating newspapers,” as if it were a 
commendable profession. The merging of the Herald with 
the Tribune is a tragedy indeed. Not because under Mr. 
Munsey it could lay claim to intellectual ability or civic lead- 
ership or any forward looking point of view, but because it 
means the disappearance of an historic newspaper, the throw- 
ing out of work of hundreds of journalists and printers, and 
the further narrowing of the field of metropolitan journal- 
ism. New York is now down to four morning newspapers 
and must, therefore, take its morning news from Messrs. 
Ochs, Pulitzer, Hearst, and Reid. Only one of the four 
dailies is liberal and progressive. If anything should hap- 
pen to the World, New York’s plight would be grievous 
indeed; yet the World is sorely in need of more vigor, more 
news, and more vital leadership, which latter may be sup- 
plied now that Walter Lippman is to take charge of its 
editorial page. 

Whatever else may happen, this third death of a met- 
ropolitan daily since June last must bring home to every- 
body the gravity of the situation which confronts American 
journalism. Mr. Munsey glories in his shame. His amal- 
gamations are, he says, “as sound a piece of economics as 
the amalgamation for competing lines of railroads or banks 
or manufactures.” That bears out precisely what critics 
like ourselves have been saying—that the profession of 
journalism has disappeared and that the newspaper busi- 
ness now ranks in the eyes of its chief owners with any 
other mercantile enterprise, A sense of public responsibil- 
ity, a recognition of the fact that the newspapers have a 
public interest—these things are gone. More than that, if 
Mr. Munsey’s “piece of economics” is sound, why should 
the process of amalgamation not continue until we have one 








morning and one evening newspaper both under one man- 
agement? Already there is little to distinguish the news- 
papers in the New York evening field, so far as editorial 
views are concerned. It is no exaggeration to say that it 
makes no difference whatever which newspaper the averag¢ 
citizen buys on his way home at night. 

Nowhere is there sound leadership, or any leadership. 
They all have the Associated Press service, some of them 
reinforcing this by the United Press dispatches, but in the 
main the outlook and viewpoints of these newspapers are 
much the same. They all regard everything from a purely 
capitalistic point of view; they are ultra conservative; they 
are as frantic upholders of the existing political, economic, 
and social status as any rotary club or chamber of com- 
merce, and they are as bankrupt intellectually. How can 
one hope for an intelligent electorate under these circum- 
stances? Already, as Mr. Munsey declares, the costs of 
newspaper publishing in New York are mounting higher 
and higher until they have become “appalling.” How long 
will it be before, in order to meet those costs, the control of 
public opinion in the greatest American city is placed in the 
hands of one or two men responsible only to their purses? 

New Yorkers may soon be petitioning the Christian 
Science mother church to move the Christian Science Moni- 
tor to New York City so that they may again have an eve- 
ning newspaper with real news, intelligently edited and with 
opinions written from some other standpoint than that of the 
business man, Certainly the opportunity would seem to be 
ripe for the establishment of a non-profit-making, coopera- 
tive daily like the Jewish Forward. So great has been the 
mortality of the New York dailies of late that we believe 
that such a newspaper could readily obtain the Associated 
Press service, the cost of which to each newspaper has in- 
creased enormously with every new consolidation. 


Our ‘‘Interests’’ in Latin America 


HERE is plenty of idealism in America; there is abun- 
dant good-will toward our neighbors on the south; 
there are thousands of persons in the United States who 
have a genuine interest in the progress of the Latin Amer- 
ican republics toward a better civilization. But there is 
little contact between such persons and the republics in 
question. The influences that have a vital and direct rela- 
tion to Latin America are almost exclusively those of busi- 
ness and finance. Thus for practical purposes we have 
come to view Latin America, especially the Caribbean coun- 
tries, not as collections of human beings with ambitions and 
aspirations like our own but as fields of exploitation easier 
and’more profitable than any left at home. Looking at them 
with a purely business eye, we see these countries as places 
in which to lay out plantations near to cheap help and far 
from child-labor laws; in which to erect factories secure 
against labor unions and health regulations; in which to 
float loans at exorbitant interest on terms so inimical to the 
independence of the countries concerned that we would not 
dare to offer them to any State, county, or municipality at 
home. And so the United States, with all its idealism and 
its genuine good-will toward Latin America, has become, in 
fact, an all-powerful influence there against bettering the 
conditions of the workers, against social progress, against 
the very independence and democracy in government for 
which we contend so strongly in our own land. 
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Of this vision of Latin America as an oasis for busi- 
ness where labor organizations do not annoy, where laws 
may be defied or immunity obtained at moderate price from 
public officials, where social progress may be ignored, we 
get frequent glimpses. We note, for instance, a newspaper 
interview with F. J. Lisman of the New York brokerage 
house which recently floated a loan for Salvador, persuading 
Mr. Hughes to commit the Supreme Court and the Depart- 
ment of State to carrying out the terms of this speculation. 
Mr. Lisman, just returned from Salvador and Guatemala, 
sees that part of the world not as an aggregation of human 
beings but as an ever-developing plantation. Outside of 
bananas the principal product is coffee, while these coun- 
tries will soon rank as substantial producers of cotton. 
“Labor is plentiful and wages low.” Ah, yes, there is the 
kernel of the nut! And investors may rest assured that 
there will be alert American business men in Central Amer- 
ica to see that labor continues to be plentiful and wages low. 

The London Economist, in a recent issue, gives us a 
similar suggestion of Central America as a plantation run 
for the benefit of outsiders: “It is expected that the current 
Central American banana season will witness the handling 
of 38,000,000 stems of fruit, compared with 35,000,000 in 
1923 and 34,000,000 in 1922. The widely extended cultiva- 
tion of the trees undertaken by the United Fruit Company 
in Honduras is, however, threatened by political disturb- 
ances in that country.” Political disturbances interfere with 
business. Hence, argue our business men, they should be 
prevented even if United States marines have to be called 
in to do it. Can it be possible, we wonder, that this business 
view of diplomacy has influenced Mr. Hughes in decreeing 
that there shall be no more revolutions in Central America 
and that only such governments as he likes shall exist? 

But there are parts of Latin America which are viewed 
in terms of factories rather than plantations. In Peru the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, an American company, 
built a couple of years ago a great reduction plant in the 
Oroya valley, one of the noted stock-raising regions of the 
country. This plant, we learn from a subscriber in Callao, 
Dora Mayer de Zulen, has become a political issue. Both 
the air and the water of the valley have been poisoned to 
a distance of many miles, with great losses to stock-raisers 
and agriculturists. A Deputy recently stated in Parliament 
that for the year 1922 alone stock owners lost 70,000 sheep, 
6,000 oxen, 2,000 horses, and 7,000 llamas. As long ago as 
September 2 last a report adverse to the company was made 
by an engineer of the Department of Public Works, but it 
was suppressed and only became known through publication 
in El Comercio last January. The copper company has pur- 
sued a policy of indemnification rather than remedy, and 
has met attacks with promises and “stalling.” Our corre- 
spondent writes that, Parliament having adjourned, nothing 
can be done before next summer at the earliest toward re- 
lief from the noxious plant maintained by this “great cani- 
talistic kingdom incrusted in our hills.” 

It is well to think of these things when we hear that 
American warships, American money, and American men 
have been called upon to uphold our “rights” and “inter- 
ests” in Latin America. The rights are not human rights. 
The interests are not even those of bona fide settlers; they 
are primarily those of absentee landlords who are trying to 
roll up profits abroad by the exercise of principles and 

methods which they find it difficult or impossible to practice 
any longer at home. 


% e ’ . ve 
Spring—FEven in the City 
My AecH IS A SPRING MONTH, according to an an- 
i cient tradition, but in the bleak regions of New York 
State and New England the thermometer and the wind often 
refuse to admit that March and spring are more than very 


distant cousins. The calendar notwithstand): the ground 
remains frozen and the snow is gracious if it yields so far 
as to melt into slush. 

Yet somehow obscure instincts justify and «accept 


the calendar. You can count on robina and bluebirds and 
song sparrows any sunny day of later March, and they must 
have come North in the gray days that preceded the sun. 
You can be sure that about the cold springs and streams 
which keep an even temperature throuynou 12 winte 
brown cowls of skunk cabbage, that ill-named monk o 
spring swamps, are pushing their way through to the light. 
And in the cities small boys, who paid no heed to a Feb- 
ruary thaw, suddenly produce 
pockets, girls begin rope-skipping, and w 
learn by the repetition of broken windows that baseball 
once more abroad in the land. One common ancestral urye 
drives the robin northward, the skunk cabbaye skyward, 
and the city boy ballward; spring, though powerless to ma 
ter the weather man, finds expression 
faithful harbingers. 

Spring, everywhere capricious, is peculiarly tantalizing 
in the city. 
color with the push of the sap a countryman has evidences 
of spring to hearten him though frost be in the air; there 
are no such persistent signs in the city. The indefatigable 
street-cleaners and excellent drainage system of the city 
even halt the effect of that atmospheric geniality which to 
Thoreau was the essence of spriny. The warm sun, he 
thought, falling on the snow-covered earth, caused an almost 
invisible vapor to blur the woods and fields, softening their 


} 


When once the willows have taken on new 


outlines and giving them fresh life. “Through this tran 
parent vapor all surfaces, not osiers and open 
look more vivid. The hardness of winter is relaxed. There 
is a fine effluence surrounding the wood, as if the sap had 
begun to stir, and you could detect it a mile off. ...A 
we sit in this wonderful air 
differently, and betray the spring.” 
Yet somehow, though the signs are missing, spring 
does come, even to the most squalid tenement street of the 
metropolis. 
gurdy men give it expression. The sparrows that quarre! 
over the dung in the street sense it, and turn to courtiny. 
That mysterious malady, spring fever, penetrates office- 


eur voices even sound 


Not only the children feel it, and the hurdy- 


building and factory, and sends thoughts darting through 
dusty windows to lapping summer waters and murmuring 
pines. A soft March day between two frosts makes even 


the city man understand what Thore;,u felt when he wrote: 


This afternoon I throw off my sreat coat The vil 
lagers are out in the sun, and ever, an hay whose 
work takes him out door I lean over a rail to hear 
what is in the air. My life partal of infinity. Is the 
drawing in of this vital air attende,; with no re glori 


ous results than I witness? I go firth to make new de- 
mands on life. I wish to begin thi 
something in it worthy of it and of me, to transcend my 


summer well, to do 


daily routine and that of my towns,jen, to have my im- 
mortality now, in the quality of my ,laily life, to pay the 


greatest price of any man in Concord and enjoy the most. 
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Henry Ford—Man or Superman? 


3y EDWIN DAKIN 


§ ..ROM the beginning of written history to the exile of 
i Napoleon the destiny of ambitious men depended 
largely on the amount of man-power they could bring under 
their control. They were uniformly successful in propor- 
tion to the size and efficiency of the army of toilers they 
could assemble. With the discovery in the last century of 
generated mechanical power that condition swiftly changed. 
The ruler of today is not the man who owns human labor. 
He is the man who owns or monopolizes such natural forces 
as coal, cil, and waterfalls. 

Within the next few weeks another Napoleon is plan- 
ning to be born. 

He will control one-third of all the undeveloped water- 
power in that Southern section of the United States which 
is known as the “superpower area.” Comprising nine States 
with a population of eighteen millions, the area centers at 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, where the Tennessee River drops 
suddenly many feet on its way to the sea. He will control 
this power for his own personal use, unregulated by public- 
utility laws or the Federal Water Power Act, as the usual 
public-utility corporation is controlled. Only one other step 
is necessary for his final appointment—and the appoint- 
ment of his heirs for 100 years—as czar: that is the formal 
acceptance by the Senate of the majority report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This report recommends 
that the offer of Henry Ford for the Muscle Shoals property 
be accepted. The McKenzie bill embodying that acceptance 
has already been passed by the House. It may be hoped 
that in the rush of other scandals the bill may be allowed 
to die of procrastination in the Senate, without reaching a 
vote. If a vote is taken, its passage seems assured. 

Mr. Ford’s offer is less than that of some of the com- 
peting bidders. He also refused, if his offer was finally 
accepted, to be governed by those restrictions of the laws 
which relate to the use of water-power for the public benefit, 
and which would apply to any other bidder who was given 
the property. Despite these facts, the House accepted the 
Ford offer by an overwhelming majority. This means that 
for the first time since the Federal Water Power Act was 
passed, limiting power grants to fifty years, Congress has 
dared to invalidate that law. 

This strange situation is made possible for two rea- 
sons: first, the country has very little idea at this time of 
the almost inestimable future value of the Southern super- 
power area; second, neither the average citizen nor the 
average Congressman is aware of the enormous amount of 
propaganda which has been financed in behalf of the Ford 
offer. Mr. Ford himself, possibly, is not fully conscious of 
these things. It is probably true that he has little capacity 
for mental analysis and an immeasurable amount of almost 
uncanny intuition. He looks; subconsciously he feels; he 
knows. Such a theory at least explains with fewer con- 
tradictions than any other the strange ensemble of reac- 
tions that go to make up the Ford character: his ungovern- 
able temper; his suave public exterior; his fantastic “peace 
ship” idealism; his coldness to all charitable appeal; his 
distrust of the individual; his subtle love of mob acclaim; 
his belief in impracticable and impossible economic nos- 


trums; his unerring judgment as regards his own busi- 
ness welfare; the hunger for domination which has mad 
him the most powerful capitalist in America today. 

Those who bow down to the Ford shibboleth do not yet 
recognize the extent of this power complex, if such it can 
be called. Mr. Ford today owns coal mines, whole forests, 
lumber and pulp mills, railroads, cotton-converting fac- 
tories. The plants where he actually assembles automobiles 
ure probably the smallest part of his interests. It is quite 
true that the ownership of the sources of all his raw mate- 
rials helps him to sell a finished product cheaper—as long 
as he desires to sell at the cheaper price. It is equally truce 
that an absolute monarch, if he has the desire, can operate 
a country more elliciently than can a republican form of 
government. Unfortunately humanity has discovered that 
it cannot depend on the permanence of the philanthropic 
desire to pass on to the public the benefit of this efficiency 
or saving. After the power of an individual passes a cer- 
tain varying limit there is always developed a point of de- 
creasing return, as far as benefit to the masses is concerned. 
This is true both of kaiser and capitalist. Inarticulat: 
recognition of this truth accounts for the imposed restraints 
both of magna chartas and of anti-trust laws. 

We are not concerned here with the question of how 
long Mr. Ford intends to pass along to the public the sav- 
ings he makes in automobile manufacture. The interesting 
point is that Mr. Ford is no longer content to manufacture 
only automobiles and gather in the millions attendant there- 
on. He has long been looking for other fields to conquer. 
He thought that politics might be a means to this end; the 
attempt proved abortive. He had previously failed in inter- 
national diplomacy. It was about this time that he recog- 
nized the value of gathering in a railroad or two and natura! 
resources in the shape of coal mines and forests. Shortly 
Mr. Ford’s power-hunger looked further. Having long 
spurned alliances with Wall Street, which had mocked him 
in his younger days, he turned to Europe. In the last year 
there have been well-established reports of his activities in 
Germany and Central Europe; of advances made to German 
steel and coal barons; of attempted alliances with Thyssen 
and Stinnes, Steel, coal, automobiles, railroads—the bones 
and arteries of modern civilization. 

During this time Mr. Ford has been thinking about 
Muscle Shoals. 

For more than a decade there has been building in th¢ 
South a new and surprising industrial development. For 
years the South had been rotting in stagnation, owing to 
reasons not all of them dependent on the ravages of the 
Civil War. The change came almost unheralded; suddenly 
nine States which centered around Muscle Shoals realized 
they were honeycombed with rivers that could be harnessed 
to make a superpower development unsurpassed in the 
world. The harnessing began; cheap electric power ap- 
peared for the first time in the South; it was so cheap and 
produced under such favorable conditions that scores of 
mills in New England picked up their plants and even their 
employees, and transported them bodily to the Southern 
superpower area. The power could be carried for hundreds 
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of miles along the country-side; ideal mill villages were set 
down among the open hills; lifeless villages began to unfold 
into prosperous cities; electricity for the first time was 
brought to the door of the farmer as well as to the manu- 
facturer. One electric plant was linked up with another, 
and the second with a third, gradually forming a system 
where power could be “relayed” for hundreds of miles 
across the country if the water supply of one plant failed. 
Power from Alabama at the present time needs only a short 
connecting development to be brought into Washington, 
D. C., and thence to New York to be linked up with Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr. Ford looked at all this growing wealth, and won- 
dered. Then the Government offered to part with Muscle 
Shoals, for its development by private capital. 

At the Shoals the Government built, during the war, 
two nitrate plants to extract nitrogen from the air for the 
manufacture of ammunition. It was the intention of the 
Government to use the plants afterwards for the manufac- 
ture of nitrate fertilizers for the soil. These plants cost 
the Government in round figures $83,000,000. 

Mr. Ford offered to buy these two plants from the 
United States for $5,000,000, with the guaranty that each 
year he would manufacture fertilizer with a nitrogen con- 
tent of at least 40,000 tons. He would sell this to the 
farmer, he agreed, at a cost not to exceed 8 per cent profit 
on the manufacturing cost. But there was a condition at- 
tached to this offer. He would buy these plants and manu- 
facture fertilizer only if the Government would give him 
a lease on Muscle Shoals for 100 years, and would finish 
building the dams there so that the power could be properly 
developed. For this leasing privilege he offered to pay the 
Government a certain yearly rental—in round figures, about 
3250,000,000 for the hundred years’ privilege, paid in equal 
annual instalments under various provisions. At the end 
of the period Mr. Ford should have first option on the re- 
newal of the lease—a condition, it will be noted, which 
could be easily developed into giving Mr. Ford’s heirs a 
lease on this water-power to perpetuity. Furthermore, 
after devoting the necessary power to the manufacture of 
fertilizer, Mr. Ford would have the privilege of using the 
whole surplus for his own manufacturing purposes, instead 
of selling it to the public as an ordinary utility company 
would be obliged to do. This would of course put him out 
of reach of competition by any other manufacturer. If 
future inventions of more efficient machinery developed so 
much power out of the water supply that he could not pos- 
sibly use all of it, he could sell the surplus and avoid coming 
under the laws ordinarily controlling the operation of public 
utilities. For instead of selling it directly to the consumer 
he could merely sell it to another public-utility company— 
thus taking advantage of a loophole in the Alabama public- 
utility law which provides that the law shall be applicable 
only to a utility which sells power directly to the public. 
Mr. Ford could make his own terms with any public-utility 
company, and if that company needed the power badly 
enough it would have to meet his terms and pass the cost 
on to the people, Mr. Ford being out of reach of the law. 

Mr. Ford made that carefully hedged offer two years 
ago. There was no unanimity on the subject, and much agi- 
tation at the time against the acceptance of the bid; the 
matter was allowed to drag. Observe what happened in the 
meantime. Real-estate speculators descended in a body on 
Muscle Shoals. They plotted out the country into lots, for 








They bought heap, of course, and 


literature.” They sent this 


miles in all directions. 
aved most of their money for “* 


literature out in the most approved Cal fornia-Florida style, 


by the ton load. The country surrou;ding Muscle Shoals 
was described as a second heaven. Mr, Ford was to be god, 
and he was only awaiting a mandate from Congress to come 
and take his throne. The streets were shortly to be 
With gold. The response to the invitation was all that 
he hopeful heart of any speculator coujd desire. With the 
usual sprinkling of widows, orphans, and school-teachet 
came a yenerous arrival of farmers All of these ivers 
mmediately beyan to inform their co..yvressmen at the 
country could only be saved by yivin, Mr. Ford Muscle 
Shoals. They were of course more i:terested in saving 
their investments than saving the count: y, but conyre en 
cannot be expected to know such thing 
In the meantime, in addition to tie ordinary selling 
literature, the orivinal speculator ent out spe | farmer 
literature advertising the wholly mythical idea that Mr 
Ford intended to manufacture fertilizer for the farmers at 


half its present cost. The farmers were charmed with the 


thought, and even those who had not tought land imme 
diately began petitioning congressmen t., vive them cheap 
fertilizer by giving Mr. Ford Muscle Sho, ls. Farmers ser 
letters; their farmer-organizations sent lobbies; the sar 
guine speculators laid aside a fund for l,obying as well a 
for circulars; in the meantime Mr. Ford ,,|so began pulling 
his wires. 

He has denied that he has ever fin. nced any pro 
ganda in favor of his bid. In view of Mr Ford’ 
permitting his biographer to state unblus)ingly tha 
the Ford war-profits had been returned to the Govern: 
Mr. Ford’s usseverations or denials are perhaps not to be 
taken too seriously. If we accept his cliim that he has 
never financed any direct propaganda, the evidence that he 
has done it by indirection seems too larpe to be ignored 
The exact extent of this propaganda expenditure will proba 
bly never be known—Jjust as the direct and ,ndirect expend 
ture made in the attempt to put a large share of 
try’s oil resources in the hands of one «or two men will 
probably never be known. 

In the meantime, although Mr. Ford's offer wa 
first, it has by no means been the last. There have been at 
least three offers made by other interests in very recent 
months. The terms of these have not been given any undue 
At least one of them is considerably 


the coun 


this 


publicity by Congress. 
larger than Mr. Ford’s offer and more favorable to the 
public interest. 

The Associated Power Companies of the South, for in 
stance, have offered to lease the Shoals for a period of fift 
years, without any first option on the renewal, and giving 
the Government at the end of that time the privilege of 
raising the rental, if a renewal was granted. They agreed 
to manufacture a maximum of 50,000 tons of nitrate a year, 
instead of Mr. Ford’s offer of 40,000, submitting to price 
and manufacturing conditions which were almost identical 
in substance to those offered by Mr. Ford. They did not 
insist that the Government should sell them the nitrate 
plants, as did Mr. Ford, who offered only $5,000,000 for the 
deed to this property which cost the Government $83,000,- 
000. Instead, they offered to lease one of the plants along 
with the power privilege, enabling them to manufacture the 
amount of fertilizer guaranteed. For this fifty-year-power 
lease they offered in round figures $160,000,000, to be paid 
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in annual instalments. For an adequate basis of comparison 
with Mr. Ford’s offer this amount should be doubled, mak- 
ing an equivalent of $320,000,000 offered by the power com- 
panies for a 100-year lease against $255,000,000 offered by 
Mr. Ford for the same property—part of which property, 
however, he was purchasing for all time. 

It must be remembered that these Associated Power 
Companies are the same companies that have developed the 
Southern superpower system to the stage it occupies today. 
There are good reasons for and against public operation of 
national resources by private corporations; it remains that 
in these operations the private corporations are strictly 
regulated in the matter of fair costs and rates. Those 
leasing water-power are strictly controlled both by the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act and the State public-utility laws, and 
when their power is relayed from State to State they also 
come under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Under this carefully hedged control the Asso- 
ciated Power Companies have performed an acceptable pub- 
lic service. 

The Congressional Reporting Committee, however, had 
to find at least one acceptable reason for throwing its 
favor to Mr. Ford. The most plausible reason for accept- 
ing one offer instead of another would be that the one was 
higher. 

Observe here the workings of high finance. The com- 
mittee put its brains to work. It figured out that the 
$5,000,000 cash which Mr. Ford paid for the title to the 
nitrate plants could be made to equal $20,000,000 in 100 
years’ time if the Government put it out at 4 per cent inter- 
est for the period of the lease. (This of course works out 
on the principle that if a man pays you $10,000 for your 
house today, you can really figure that you’re getting $40,- 
000, if you count in the interest you can draw on the money 
in a hundred years.) This item of $20,000,000, so arrived 
at, was gravely set down in the published report of the com- 
mittee as an actual part of Mr. Ford’s offer. Part of the 
lease money to be paid in annual instalments every year 
was called by Mr. Ford an amortization fund and totaled 
$4,415,154; the committee estimated that this amount put 
out at interest in the same way would total $49,071,935 at 
the end of a century, and this item was also actually set 
down as a part of Mr. Ford’s offer. The committee also 
figured that it would cost Mr. Ford at least $50,000,000 to 
maintain during a century’s time the nitrate plants that he 
bought from the Government; it took this sum that Mr. 
Ford would naturally expect to spend in maintenance of his 
own nitrate plants, stated that he would relieve the Govern- 
ment of that great burden, and gravely published this $30,- 
000,000 as another part of the payment offered by Mr. Ford. 
By similar methods of fantastic finance, the reporting com- 
mittee rummaged up a number of additional millions which 
could be added to Mr. Ford’s actual cash offer; finally it 
was able to announce that Mr. Ford’s offer was just a little 
larger than the bid of any of his competitors. It is true 
that the minority report of the committee threw a some- 
what different light on the situation. But minorities are 
seriously declining both in importance and fashion. 

Mr. Ford has agreed, it will be noted, to form a $10,- 
000,000 corporation to handle the grant of power. He will 
presumably retain control of the corporation during his life- 
time—Mr. Ford has never been known to let anyone else 

control what he owns. When he dies, no one knows who 
will control the corporation—but it will not be the Govern- 


ment. For according to the grant such a corporation would 
be specifically out of reach of present State and federal! 
utility laws. 

This, then, is the Napoleon who is confidently awaiting 
birth in the cavernous womb of Washington. No one who 
knows the facts knows enough of them to understand why 
Congress should give its assent to such a situation. Super- 
power rightly used might eventually make a race of super- 
men. But they are endowed with a curious innocence who 
believe that it should be turned over to Mr. Ford so that 
he may transform himself into a superman. 


Putting Muscle Shoals on the Map 
By C. F. ADAMS 
Sheffield, Alabama, March 8 


USCLE SHOALS is on the map. Not one of those 

small black specks that inhabit our maps by the thou- 
sands, but a large black circle indicating a highly important 
center. License plates from all over the United States have 
become familiar to the local inhabitants. Big touring-cars 
go purring by any time, their licenses announcing Maine, 
Massachusetts, California, Florida, or Oregon, as the case 
may be, and nobody gets excited. It is an everyday sight. 
The Detroit tags are perhaps the most frequent, which tells 
a clear story. Yes, Muscle Shoals is on the map. 

Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, two miles 

from Sheffield, and the two adjacent nitrate plants are war 

abies that have not found life a very rosy affair. Nobody 
seems to love them. Sired by the Wilson Administration 
during war-time stress and need when the usual ceremonies 
of finance were dispensed with, these war babies proved to 
be rather embarrassing youngsters when the war was over 
and questions began to be asked. They were an indignity 
the present Government did not altogether approve of and 
did not care to assume. Yet $100,000,000 worth of con- 
crete and smoke-stacks could not be boarded up and entirely 
forgotten. They had to be reckoned with somehow. So an 
official inspection of Muscle Shoals was instituted. And 
since then Muscle Shoals has been well inspected. During 
the past four years whole legions of delegations and special 
representatives and committees and subcommittees and 
engineers and assistant engineers and photographers and 
reporters and anyone else who wanted to have a trip in a 
private car, have passed over the grounds and returned to 
Washington with data in hand to expedite the reckoning. 
And while the official reckoning goes on in Washington we 
are doing some reckoning of our own in Alabama. 

“Reckon Ford will get Muscle Shoals?” is the form in 
which the question is put down here. Everybody asks it of 
everybody else. “Reckon Ford will come?” they ask before 
they swap off the mule or pay the taxes or buy the girls a 
piano. The old salutation of “How do you do?” has given 
way to the more pointed “Reckon Ford will come?” for our 
state of being depends on how we reckon. 

All this reckoning up there in Washington and down 
here on the street corners and in local drug-stores has 
proved to be a good thing in the way of advertising. Peo- 
ple from the four corners of the earth, not waiting on the 
deliberations of Congress, have rushed down upon us, 
grabbed any kind of lodging they could find, and placed 
themselves in line to wait for Ford. And as the days go by 
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and the deliberating prolongs itself, so does the line. Every 
train brings reinforcements. So by this time there is a sub- 
stantial immigration overflowing our tranquil little cities, 
filling the hotels, pouncing on the news-stands and buying 
all the papers before respectable citizens have had break- 
fast, renting all the taxis, hiring all the cooks, swooping 
through the drug-stores and drinking all the sorts of dope, 
jostling elbows unused to jostling, and moving on oblivious. 
But the esteemed citizen has his inning. He rents out his 
spare room, in the largeness of his heart, thereby conferring 
a favor upon the stranger at his door. And later he takes 
him out and sells him a few acres of the old home place that 
has been in the family forever. It is a privilege for the 
neweomer. But with the changing of the ancient title come 
other changes. The acre no longer remains an acre. It 
becomes acreage. There is a difference. Acres are planted 
in the spring and laid by in the fall. Acreage is subdivided 
and sold on the instalment plan. The landscape has changed. 
Gone is the “nigger” and the mule, gone is the cotton house 
and the old rail fence. In their place is a brisk young gen- 
tleman, a high-powered car, and a modern little office, where 
the typewriter clicks and the telephone rings and a general! 
air of something-is-bound-to-happen-soon drapes itself over 
the scene. There is every essential of a big boom at Muscle 
Shoals except the boom. 

The Muscle Shoals are in the upper part of Alabama, 
stretching themselves majestically across the Tennessee 
fiver as it makes its way through a spur of the Cumberland 
Mountains, forming the beautiful Tennessee Valley. The 
shoals, waiting through the ages for man to tame their roar- 
ing waters and harness their mighty power, have always 
been a formidable but picturesque obstruction to navigation. 
According to legend, the name for the shoals comes to us 
from the Indians. The red man, making his way up the 
river, found that it took what we cal! muscle to put his birch 
canoe over the rocky shoals, and with characteristic direct- 
ness called them accordingly. The early white man, being 
of the same opinion but finding the Indian name difficult, 
gave us the present translation. However, the prosaic ety- 
mologists and geologists like to argue with the legend. They 
ciaim that the name was derived from an innocent little 
bivalve which played a leading role in the formation of the 
shoals, and that the correct spelling of the name was lost in 
the early days, probably due to the lack of proper educa- 
tional advantages in that period. 

Have it any way you like, but when you stand on the 
bank and hear the roar of the waters rushing over the rocks 
you'll think muscle shoals, yourself! The vast hydro-electric 
possibilities of Muscle Shoals have long been recos nized. 
Engineers from time to time in the past have called atten- 
tion to the power going to waste over the shoals, but it was 
not till the need for nitrate during the World War became 
urgent that any decisive action was taken. Then in 1916 
Congress passed the National Defense Act appropriating 
millions of dollars for the construction of two nitrate plants 
and all appurtenances at Muscle Shoals. These giant plants 
were rushed to completion. But so was the war; and then 
the nitrate plants and Wilson Dam were, so to speak, mus- 
tered out. For four years now we have been piloting our 
tourists out to the abandoned project and explaining that 
the boards they see across doors and windows are not a part 
of the original plans. . 

Plant No. 2, as the largest of the plants at Muscle 
Shoals is called, was built at a cost of $69,000,000 and has a 





capacity for 110,000 tons per annum of ammonium nitrate, 
This plant covers two thousand acres 
t was 


cvanamid process. 
and during the war employed twenty thousand men. 
year, and is the 


built and was producing nitrate within one 
much 


larvest nitrate plant in the world. Plant No. 1, 


1] y ‘ ] . : “17 mnte 
smaller than No. 2, was laryvely viven over to experiments, 


the Haber process being employe d. Adjacent to Plant No. 2 
sa laryve steam-power p t, one of the lar tin America. 
lr} team pliant Du » that Nitrate Plant No. 2 
could begin at once to produce nitrate without waiting for 
Wilson Dam to be finished. This tremendous pt t would 
have required several years of continuous worl t after 
the war work was discontinued and was not permanently 
resumed until July of 1922, when a new appropriation of 
$7,500,000 a year was made. There are now 4,600 men at 
york on the dam with Colonel G. R. Spaulding as district 
engineer in charge. <A large construction camp, inciuding 
homes, churches, schools, and store } been built the 
orth bank of the river for the ( modat of 1 men 
and their families. Work is yoing forward on all main 
divisions gf the dar Thirty miles of standard-yauye ra 


t for construction use and thirty 


road has been buil 
tives are employed. Two hundred flat cars, be 
cars, and gondolas switch up and down; twenty-five 


has —_ eaalte a 1 ¢ 

boats and barges ply back and f 
‘ 

tnree laryve concrete r King 


ind with a hundred rock dril! 
plants, and ten ten-ton electrical cranes working day 


ht the place looks busy. Wilson Dam, when mplet 
will be the largest single piece of monolith er r ( 
truction in the world, its volume of masonry being 1,260. 
000 cubic yards. This is three times as much ma 
contained in the Roosevelt Dam in Arizor ‘ 104,000 
cubic yards larger than the Assuan Dam in Egypt. The 


total length of the dam will be five thousand feet, an almo 


pure white monolith 160 feet wide at the base and rising 120 


feet above the river bed. The bottom of the river at Muscle 
Shoals is solid limestone rock. The dam rests upon this bot 
tom, and is made one with it, “toed in” to re t the ‘ 
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ion 


mendous pressure of the water. The excava 
to solidify the structure with the bed of the r,ver ji 
giant undertaking itself. More than 600,000 cub,; feet of 
rock must be blasted out, and nearly as much earth removed 
At the south end, where the power-house is being puilt, the 
excavations will go down thirty feet. 
escape to the waier pouring through the turbines, fighteen 
great turbines will be installed with a generating capacity 
‘f 600,000 horse-power. Wilson Dam is built to s:ay. 
The river at Muscle Shoals has a total f: 

in the thirty miles of rapids. 
sixteen miles long; four miles above the dam this lake will 
Le a mile wide and a hundred feet deep. 
Wilson Dam another dam is to be built, forming above itself 
a lake seventy miles long. 
will eliminate all danger from the shoals and the Tennesses 
River will then be open to the largest river craft making 
the vast Tennessee basin accessible from the sea. 
tant as this is, it is only a by-product of Wilson Dam. The 
object of the dam is to develop the latent power of Muscle 


This is to give swift 


ill of 120 feet 
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The dam wil! crea:e a lake 
Sixteen m.'es above 


These two great bodies of water 
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Impor- 


Shoals. The dam when completed will afford adequate 


power for a region covering a radius of 500 miles besides 
supplying the world’s largest nitrate plant with 
power for the manufacture of explosives in time of war and 
fertilizer in time of peace. The estimated cost of the 
project is fifty million dollars. 
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Mr. Ford Is So Good 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 


N R. FORD has proved himself to be a more powerful 

man and a more persuasive man than Mr. Doheny or 
Mr. Sinclair. They were able to persuade one cabinet mem- 
ber to go rather far in disposing of public property on 
terms which both Mr. Doheny and Mr. Sinclair have de- 
clared to be advantageous to the Government but also enor- 
mously profitable to them and to their stockholders. Mr. 
Ford has gone much farther. 

He has been able to persuade a whole great section of 
the American population to accept from him a bribe in the 
shape of a promised reduction of their bills for fertilizers 
and in return for that bribe they have ardently supported 
a bill which now has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and which conveys to Mr. Ford, partly in fee 
and partly in a one-hundred-year lease, an immensely valu- 
able governmental property on terms which constitute it, 
in Senator Norris’s words, “the greatest gift ever bestowed 
upon any mortal man since salvation was made free to the 
human race.” 

The site of this gift is the Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River in northern Alabama. The debates on it 
in the House of Representatives clearly indicate, and in fact 
absolutely demonstrate, that the only argument, the only 
alleged argument, for making this gift to Mr. Ford is that 
in return he will manufacture fertilizers in an annual quan- 
tity involving or containing 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen at 
a price yielding him a profit not exceeding 8 per cent on the 
cost of production. 

One member of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Wefald of Minnesota, was shocked by this 8 per cent. He 
reflected, and expressed the reflection, that Mr. Ford had 
been shocked by the idea of guaranteeing a profit of 6 per 
cent to the railroads. He moved that Mr. Ford’s profit on 
fertilizers manufactured at Muscle Shoals should be limited 
to 5 per cent. He thought that if the Government was will- 
ing to build dams for Mr. Ford at Muscle Shoals at its own 
expense for the production of the electric power for the 
manufacturing of his fertilizers, and if on this expense 
(amounting in all probability to a great deal more than 
$50,000,000) the Government was willing to charge Mr. 
Ford an annual interest payment of less than 4 per cent, 
why, Mr. Ford, being so notably a good man, should be 
willing to sell fertilizers to farmers at a profit of 5 per cent 
and no more. 

His motion, which was in the form of an amendment to 
the bill as passed, was voted down. The great historic rea- 
son why it was voted down, and why all amendments in any 
way changing the bill to the disadvantage of Mr. Ford were 
voted down, was thoroughly revealed in a colloquy between 
Mr. Wefald and Mr. McKenzie of Illinois, who was in charge 
of the bill, and a further colloquy between Mr. Burton of 
Ohio, who was the bill’s strongest opponent, and Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie. Mr. Burton said to Mr. McKenzie: 

“On what basis is this 8 per cent to be computed? I: 
it the value of the permanent property? Is the right of the 
lessee to be counted in? Is the value of the water-power 
to be counted in? Or is this merely on the bare cost of 


manufacturing fertilizers?” 


Mr. McKenzie replied: 

“T will say to my distinguished friend from Ohio that 
I cannot answer that question categorically. I do not 
know.” 

Thus Mr. McKenzie absolved himself from any exact 
knowledge of any exact reason for selecting the figure 8 
to be the numeral expressing Mr. Ford’s proper profit out 
of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals. He immediately thereafter, 
however, showed a perfect understanding of the reason why 
he was in fact supporting the figure 8. He said: 

“I do know this: this maximum of 8 per cent was 
agreed upon by the representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions of the country.” 

Thus we perceive a most important political fact in 
democratic government. If the Sinclair company or the 
Doheny company should agree upon a rate of profit which 
they would charge on a government contract, the agreement 
would be a thing to be concealed and denied. If a farm 
organization agrees upon a rate of profit on public property 
to be charged and gained by a gentleman who offers to 
reduce the bills of its members for fertilizers on farms 
which they individually own and out of which they gain 
and pursue their wholly individual private personal for- 
tunes, why, then the agreement is a thing which is a frank 
legitimate public argument for the passage of a bill to 
be paid for through the nose by taxpayers who are not 
farmers. 

This fact was made still clearer in Mr. McKenzie’s 
colloquy with Mr. Wefald. Mr. McKenzie, replying to Mr. 
Wefald’s forlorn and hopeless desire to cut Mr. Ford’s profit 
to 5 per cent, said severely: 

“I want to say that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota simply cuts down the 8 per cent 
maximum profit that Mr. Ford can charge for the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. I want to say further to my friends 
on this side of the House (the Republican side) that this 
particular section was agreed to by the representatives of 
the farm organizations of the country; and the committee 
accepted it as their judgment. It was written into the bill 
to satisfy them; and any man who pretends to come from 
a farming district must understand that in fighting this 
section he is fighting the representatives of the farm or- 
ganizations of this country.” 

Thus the principle emerges which many times, and 
even monotonously, has been detailed in these letters from 
Washington. The rural revolt, which it was hoped would 
lead to an attack upon all special interests, has yielded only 
the arrival of one more special interest. 

Irony, as usual, is contributed to the scene. Mr. Ford, 
in the Muscle Shoals bill, as actually written and as actually 
passed by the House of Representatives, makes no promise 
whatsoever about any reduction in the price of fertilizers. 
That promise is only in the hot air rising from the com- 
mittee hearings on the bill. It is not in the bill. The bill 
contains not one word guaranteeing, or even surmising, any 
reduction in the price of fertilizers. 

Mr. Ford undertakes simply to manufacture a certain 
amount of fertilizers and to sell this amount at a profit of 
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not more than 8 per cent on a totally unknown basis of 


estimating his cost of production. 
In return for this undertaking he comes into possession 
water-power many times greater in amount than any 


the 


amount which he proposes and undertakes to use for 
manufacturing of fertilizers. 

A minority of the water-power to be developed at 
Muscle Shoals is promised to fertilizers. A majority of 
it, an overwhelming majority of it, is left free to Mr. Ford 
to use as he pleases with no restrictions whatsoever. 

Mr. Burton of Ohio moved an amendment to the effec 
that Mr. Ford’s enterprise at Muscle Shoals should be sub- 
jected to the same restrictions and regulations which today 
are imposed upon all other water-power developments ini- 
tiated and consummated by other American citizens. He 
proposed—that is—that Mr. Ford’s Muscle Shoals enter- 
prise should be saddled with the provisions of the standard 
existing Water Power Act which has been on the statute 
books since the year 1920 and which is supposed to extend 
its beneficent or malignant sway over all citizens equally. 

Thus, according to Mr. Burton’s motion, the temporal 
length of Mr. Ford’s arrangement with the Government at 
Muscle Shoals would not be one hundred years as written 
in the bill. It would be only fifty years, which is all that 
any other American citizen, according to the provisions 
of the Water Power Act, could get. 

Thus all of Mr. Ford’s “excess profits,” whether from 
the water-power which he will use for fertilizers or from 
the immensely greater water-power which he will use for 
himself, would be paid not to himself but to the United 
States Government, just exactly as in the case of any other 
citizen today getting a water-power permit from the federal 
Water Power Commission. 

Thus also, if Mr. Burton’s motion for an amendment 
had been adopted, Mr. Ford, like any other citizen in similar 
circumstances, would have no preference right for the re- 
newal of his contract with the Government at the end of 
the period of his contract. Under the bill as passed Mr. 
Ford gains that exceptional right. 

Under Mr. Burton’s motion, further, Mr. Ford would 
be obligated, like any other citizen in similar circumstances, 
to pay for the whole maintenance of his dam or dams and 
to bear the whole cost of the maintenance of navigation for 
the public in the locks through the dams. In Mr. Ford’s 
case these costs for Mr. Ford are restricted to certain 
named amounts. Numerous amendments for making Mr. 
Ford bear these costs in full were heavily defeated. 

Under Mr. Burton’s amendment, if Mr. Ford should 
start to sell any of his tremendous surplus power from 
Muscle Shoals, the price at which he could sell it would be 
regulated either by the local State government or else by 
the federal Water Power Commission. 

All these ideas, and numerous others, by Mr. Burton 
for assimilating and harmonizing Mr. Ford to the ordinary 
status of the ordinary citizen of this republic were heavily 
and emphatically voted down. 

The idea was that Mr. Ford, not in the bill but in the 
air—whether cold from his own reticence as to his inten- 
tions or hot from the propaganda of the farm organizations 
as to his intentions—was minded to reduce the cost of 
fertilizers for farmers and that therefore he should be 
exempted from all the rules and regulations in other cir- 
cumstances imposed upon all other citizens of this republic. 
Senator Norris expressed the bare truth when he said: 


4 





“a 


Nothing else has ever happened so calculated to 
t I 


jake a man’s faith in democratic government. 


The proposed contract with Mr. Ford falls into twe 


arts. The first part sells him a lot of property now owned 
‘ the United States Government. The second part leases 
him a gigantic property to be built or completed by the 


[Tnited States Government. 
a 


The part which has been sold to hin estimated by 
the Ordnance Department of the War Department to be 
worth at a forced sale the sum of sixteen 1 n dollars 
It is soid to Mr. Ford at a final cash payment of lion 


five hundred thousand dollars 


The part which is leased to Mr. Ford is leased to hin 
or interest payments and for other so-called “umortiza 


nm” payments which for the one hundred 

contract are found to work out to a total] of 2.45 per cer 
per year on the money expended by the Government 

Two reasons really are found for this extraordinarils 


xceptional treatment accorded to Mr. Ford 


The first is that Mr. Ford is a heap big medicine mar 
and a different man from al] other men and a friend of the 
people and a seller of cars at a low price and a payer of 
high wages and a developer of the American counts ih 
and a man who is good. He is a good I fore t 
Water Power Act should not apply to hin The constitu 
tion of Italy should not apply to Mussolini. The Water 


Power Act of the United States should not apply to Mr 
Ford. Both Mussolini and Mr. Ford are supermen. It wa 
supposed that Italy, having had experience with Marius 
and Sulla and Julius Caesar, should welcome supermen be 
yond the law. It was not known that this republic had 
advanced so far toward the condition of the Roman Repub- 
lic in the first century before Christ. 

The second reason for Mr. Ford’s exemption from the 
common lot of common American applicants before the 
federal Water Power Commission is only an intensification 
of the first reason. It is that Mr. Ford is so good that | 
has gained the respect and support of our farm organiza 
tions irrespective of the consequences to all other elernent 
of the population. 

The essential combined ultimate reason is that Mr 
Ford is so good. At last he cashes in on it. He vets the 
largest, the most expansive, the most indefinitely and 
miraculously valuable public property of the United ‘states 
Government at a fraction of its value for that part of it 
which he buys and at 2.85 per cent interest payments on 
the part of it which he leases. 

Naturally and with all of his native and charminy and 
poignant and devastating wit the radical Senator fromm 
Nebraska, Mr. Norris, inquires: 

“Has it come to this, that because a man is yoo and 
great, and because we have confidence in him, we :hould 
give him a special privilege and a particular inher,tanes 
that we would give to no one else? Has it come tr, this, 
that a citizen can come to Congress and, because he is 
honest and upright, claim that contracts made for oryinary 
men shall not apply to him? Should a municipality },ermit 
a Christian to charge a higher rate for lighting the jiomes 
of the city than it would permit an infidel to charge? Have 
we reached the point of saying that we are going to ;,ermit 
good men to capitalize their virtue and to be paid , pre- 
mium for it out of the Treasury of the United State?” 

It would be an impertinence to add anything to these 
remarks by Mr. Norris. 
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;. ‘*¢]) a 99 
More Light on ‘‘Progressivism 
R. GILSON GARDNER, of Washington, D. C., who 
was the star newspaper inside eye-witness of the 
eruption of “Progressivism” in 1912, writes in to The 
Nation’s Washington office to say: 


DEAR Harp: 

Before this subject of What Is Progressivism? fades 
into the limbo of forgetfulness, why not glance at the 
historic origin of the term? 

When the noble T. R. was felling wild animals in 
Africa the noble and red-headed Vic Murdock of Kansas 
was waging a bitter fight against Cannonism and the rules 
of the House of Representatives. It was a struggle to get 
a little more legislative freedom—and the struggle was in 
the interests of the common people. “Uncle Joe” Cannon, 
Speaker of the House and upholder of the rules, was the 
author of that slogan dropped from the poker table, “We 
stand pat.” He had introduced “standpattism” into the 
political argument. It is clear what “standpattism” meant. 
If you have got the swag on the table and four aces in your 
hand you “stand pat.” The red-headed Murdock, however, 
won, and the rules were slightly fractured—perhaps it 
would be better to say slightly bent. The crowd at Vic- 
tor’s back were known as “insurgents.” They had insurged 
against House discipline. They were rebels. 

Then returned the noble T. R. from his African hunt 
and to a couple of his newspaper friends conveyed this 
message: 

“Tell Victor to drop that word ‘Insurgents’ and to use 
the term ‘Progressives.’ That term expresses itself. It is 
what the group really stands for. It is a general and con- 
Insurgency is simply a passing phase. Re- 


x” 


tinuing word. 
member to call them ‘Progressives. 
And that was the beginning of what later developed 
into the Progressive Party. Mr. Woodrow Wilson with his 
facility of language paraphrased them as “forward-look- 
ing” men. 
And that’s that! G. G. 


Thus Mr. Gardner reveals the historic politics of the 
matter. Meanwhile Mr. Donald Richberg of Chicago, who 
has gained much fame in courts of law in public-utilities 
cases and who now is attorney for the La Follette Railroad 
Valuation Conference, has been turning to the historical 
philosophy of it. 

He attempts, in contending for Mr. Hard’s prize, to 
base “progressivism” on a philosophy of history from: the 
days of tribal chieftains down to these days of direct pri- 
‘maries. His remarks accordingly are rather extensive and 
yet of such interest that we herewith willingly surrender 
the rest of this page to certain central excerpts from them. 

Mr. Richberg makes “progressivism” consist essen- 
tially in a personal harmony with the aspirations and proc- 
esses through which, in his view, human society is continu- 
vusly impelled toward giving a larger and larger expression 
to the human personality of every human being. He says: 


DEAR HARD: 

\ belief that the world does not merely revolve but 
moves from lesser things to greater things rests upon 
faith... 

Evolution to the “progressive” means not merely change 
but purposeful change. ... 

The tendency of centuries of political evolution is to- 
ward a broadening of the base of political control. 

The ruling group has grown steadily larger. 


“Warrior control” lay in the power of a few. They 
seized and held the things they wanted. 

To aid in retaining this control a larger group of 
hereditary nobility was developed. 

This group in turn was succeeded by a still larger 
group of property owners. 

The present power of the group of property owners is 
now in the process of transfer to a still larger group of 
labor controllers. These labor controllers include both 
business managers and labor organizers. .. . 

The economic result of progress toward democracy has 
been a constant decrease in the power of a property right 
and a constant increase in the power of a service ability. 

The billionaire today has a greater aggregate power 
than the feudal baron but he has far less power over each 
property unit and over each human being within his vast 
domain than the feudal baron exercised over his manor. 

Though the total of privilege may be enormously in- 
creased, the amount of irresponsible privilege is diminish- 
ing. 

The mere possession of things as a means of exercis- 
ing power is becoming less valuable and the capacity to 
use things as a means of exercising power is becoming more 
valuable. ... 

The political ruler has become a “leader.” The indus- 
trial master has become an “organizer.” The laws of 
“ruler and subject,” of “master and servant,” gradually 
disappear. The obligations of “public servant and citi- 
zen,” of “employer and employee,” become the measure of 
power. 

The organizer of force gives way to the organizer of 
cooperation. 

This struggle between the principle of coercion and 
the principle of cooperation, between the principle of mas- 
tery and the principle of service, provides perhaps the most 
significant alignment between progressives and conserva- 
tives. Strive as he may to appear (and even to feel him- 
self) a “liberal,” the conservative puts his faith in mas- 
tery for the solution of all problems. He wants the “strong 
men” and the “best minds” to rule in political and industrial 
affairs, deciding what is “best for all” and imposing their 
decisions on the masses of the weak and ignorant. He is 
impatient with committees and conferences and town meet- 
ings and such efforts to develop and express the opinions of 
the “mob” on public questions which he is positive they 
cannot comprehend. The benevolent autocrats of industry 
promise that “justice” shall be done to “their” wage-earn- 
ers but they oppose vigorously all efforts of these em- 
ployees to define and to make sure that they obtain what 
they regard as “justice,” by balancing their collective labor 
(or service) power against his property (or privilege) 
power. They regard themselves as master minds created 
to exercise mastery. This is true conservatism. The con- 
trary progressive philosophy may be summed up in three 
propositions: 

1. Less autocracy and more democracy. 

2. Less privilege and more service. 

3. Less coercion and more cooperation. 

Then these three propositions may be expressed as one, 
in the language of the Carpenter who preached democracy, 
service, and cooperation against the autocracy, privilege, 
and coercion of the master men of Rome and the priests of 
“And whosoever would be first among you 
DONALD RICHBERG 


Jerusalem: 
shall be servant of all.” 


Large numbers of other communications on this topic 
have been received and will—from time to time—be printed 
in full or in excerpts. Readers who feel moved to write are 
requested to be as concise as the state of their feelings will 
permit. 


_- 
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From The Nation’s Poetry Explanation 
Contest By LIBBIAN BENEDICT 


The gold that forged the path from moon to her 


yf 


4 “4 y * , +} } = 
Was craw Ing nearer on the ioiuling lake. 
S rd 


: The Wife—Civilian Shell-Shock sina aaa peo ae 


By ROBERT WYLIE WELDON Of voices on another bench ... 4 break 
She knew its meaning well. That silence rushed 


Ten years you’ve sat (within the room you wrought) 
To guard me from the Fear, 


Into her ear drums like the blatant blare 


Of trumpets, and she flung into the hushed 


Except for hurried trip (when I was out) 1) age } = it 
E iscordance word he would nave wnilspere nere, 
Downtown ... and near, quite near. ; ' - 
Words made to whisper as the night grows old. 
2 ] ‘ , ar l ‘ 
sut only blackne heard her NWaACKNESS | 
: Ten years you’ve sat, except for stolen walk With pin-+ io P Se ae 
ith pin-points trembiing in the distan 1, 


(With scribbled note on shelf), 


an ca ee a i lanethanod sy } 
The rocking patn had lengthened bit by it 


By lakeside lane or neighbor’s hollyhock, ts laps : ie old 
‘ LS te ping lany Were i cr s now ne yo 

Anxiously, by yourself. , 
oes Touched shore. She rose and walked out into it 


Ten years together we have hugged our home 
a es 
3ecause of this fierce Fear, r | ' , i 
1 Servant of the Prince 
And made our prison-close a world to roam, I : 
Counting so dear, so dear, By MAXWELL BODENHEIM 
; , a ; For isolation in an apy 
Our swims, our skatings, picnics, we together, Th eked alla : 
eC Servant O Lie pri ‘ Wa Caued In Pe 
Our phases of the moon, ‘ : ee! SA ok 
sisted : ; , They found him clinging to the topmost branch 
Getting our changes from the changing weather 
From June around to June; 


And flippantly engrossed in breaking word 
Into an understanding of the moor 

Viewing our lake (from hills behind our door) The moon encounters nothing with a stare, 
With its blue miles of light, 

While those far woodlands on the other shore 
Turned green... then red ... then white; 


He said, “and asks each man to seandalize 
The blank with toys of meaning called conceits 
The moon has no respect for walls of bone: 


+ 


The moon can sidle into sky-proof heads 





And bring a dissolution to the forms 


Y 


Calling a luncheon at a near café ‘ 
B ‘ Of thought whose quilied stiffness hides with earth 


A journey on the train, With curved, insidious impertinence 
Calling a neighboring concert, lecture, play The moon attacks each gloating confidence 
A voyage to Greece or Spain; And murders it to journeys of despair 

That find a crazy lure between the stars 

Reading by lamp of Rome and Gypsy Trail, ice tndiees in alin wlieeh tis tie teak 
Where friends go two and two | . That menses of vieteries ond vine apart 
(Whither I'd hoped with bride of mine to sail Impending cerements with a butcher's fright. 
While yet this Curse was new)... . The moon slips in between the cries and grips 


: Each heart until it whimpers and denies 

Ten years ... and you have still such youth and grace, as : : 

tet t dd rhe false proportions of its bloated dream. 
ne born to see and do... . 

While even in Town-and-Gown your woman's place 


My Fear withholds from you. 


The moon is poison innocently thrown 
To fat philosophies at night, when words 
Of reason float away and lie impaled 


, Upon the: inies ¢ ees and rocks 
You dream no more (though long the dream was dear) pon the mutinies of trees and rock 


Of any child at breast, 
Playing the mother to a cureless Fear 
(Cureless, for all my quest). 


The moon gives plumes of light to youth, and so 
Retrieves the cheaply crushed servility 
Of legs and arms, and sends a charlatan’ 
Enchantment to the miseries of breasts. 

, P Th . iAtidan « 1» oles . age 
Ten vears ... and though I try to think my wife [he moon proVides another skin for a 
In spirit still is free And bundles lies of glory in a soft, 

‘ ‘ >, 

And in so cherishing my wretched life 


Works her good works through me, 


+ 


Loose fabric better suited to the tou 

Of one new connoisseur and wastrel Death.’ 
They asked the servant of the prince to tell 
Why he had sought the apple tree’s top branch 
For company while meeting trivial words. 

“It is the point where certaii. fruits of earth 
Receive the sky,” he said, and took their blows. 


Yet gnaws me utterly one grief and shame: 
You've paid, because you could, 

For a foul wrong to me, before you came, 
That broke my hardihood. 
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Pants vs. Plus Fours at Palm Beach 


By STUART CHASE 


What I want to say is, watch your stock of white linen 
knickers from now on. The nearer you are to large metro- 
politan cities the closer you should watch this stock, Even 
hoi polloi will drop them eventually. 

HUS a prophet named “Merchaneer” in the Daily News 

Record of March 10, 1924. The Record is the trade 
journal of the clothing industry. Under its auspices a sur- 
vey has been made of what men are wearing at Palm Beach 
this season. A corps of statisticians and research workers, 
with stop-watches and time cards complete, have been dis- 
patched to the great winter resort, 
and the results of their labors fill 
eight pages of the Record. Three 
hundred of America’s sartorial ex- 
quisites—including oil kings, mas- 
ter bootleggers, stock-brokers, and 
manufacturers of widgets—have 
been carefully analyzed from the 
skin out. “The data were gathered 
on the beach, at the exclusive clubs, 
on hotel verandas, and at Cocoanut 
Grove.” The underlying statisti- 
cal material is presented in no less 
than 21 charts—of which we repro- 
duce a specimen couple—and the 
whole investigation is prefaced by 
Merchaneer’s able summary. 

Here statistical methodology 
comes at last into its own. Here 
we analyze more tangible data than 
the course of discount rates, whole- 
sale prices, bank clearings, and the 
net yields of stocks and bonds. Here the socks, hats, jackets, 
knickers, neckties, and bathing suits worn by the most 
gorgeous ornaments of the republic are capable of exact 
observation and exact measurement, and the modes and the 
medians which flow from the raw data are nearer to the 
heart of a waiting world than all the bank-discount graphs 
and cost-of-living charts ever invented. Here science and 
the mores meet. 





55 / 


The one big thing worth your deepest consideration is 
the fact—18 per cent of the men on the golf links are 
wearing flannel trousers instead of knickers. When your 
time comes to sell flannel trousers in quantity play them 
hard! A man at a summer resort with just plain white 
flannel trousers is a hick. People will think he has just 
one pair that he washes and presses in his room at night. 
It’s like a man who wears nothing but plain blue collar- 
attached shirts. Very few men can afford to let people 
think that he doesn’t change his shirt every day. Your 
customers should all have plain white flannel trousers of 
course. But they should alternate with a pair of stripes— 
or several pair of various stripe effects. You should sell 
more flannel trousers than you have sold knickers if you 
“promote the fact—in your advertising—why a man should 
have a set of flannel trousers. Be frank and tell the men 
of your town why they should have whites and grays, plain 
and with stripes. 


Bar charts make it plain that in 1923, 59 per cent of 






LINEN CAP 





—_—— 


Palm Beach bloods wore regular pants off the golf link 
(the balance being knickers), while in 1924 the percentag, 
leaped to 72! In 1923 a clean 100 per cent wore knicker 
on the golf links, while in 1924 the taboo had been suff. 
ciently lifted to allow no less than 18 per cent of all gol: 
players to cover their shins. Well may Merchaneer war; 
the trade to watch its stock of plus fours. An era of defla. 
tion has set in. And dear knows, there is more profit jr 
white flannel pants at fifteen dollars, especially in 
flannels, than in linen knickers at seven fifty. 
Pants to be sure are the big 
outstanding feature of the surve; 
but pants are not the whole story: 


seis ¢ 


Note the figures on colored 
shirts with collars to match and 
get busy! Note that 39 per cent 
of the collar-attached shirts ars 
worn with the collars pinned 
down. Last year 91 per cent of 
the shirts worn on the golf links 
at Palm Beach were white. This 
year only 69 per cent were white. 
Note this, and once again revive 
hope in the shirt business! 

Neckties. Last year 73 per 
cent of the men wore foulards 
This year the ratio has shrunk to 
40 per cent: 








This summer you can play 
regimental stripes as the new 





and correct idea in men’s wear. 

And a brand new scarf in fan- 
tastic futuristic designs of unusually bold patterns is mak- 
ing its bid for national favor. Watch it carefully, for it is 
going to have a run. 

Jackets. 

Notice the chart on jackets and the fact that belted 
coats have swung back to 22 per cent. Also note that while 
last year 72 per cent of the coats were ventless, only 44 per 
cent this year are without a vent. Do you recall that a 
year ago I said that the better-dressed man would reinsert 
a vent in his coat? 

From jackets, Merchaneer works up to his peroration 
which shows him to be no mean psychologist. 

And the public, while they think they are sure what 
they want, they want to be told what they want. They 
would believe you if you tried to tell them. They will 
believe a chart showing in cold, hard figures in printed 
analysis form what the men they envy and imitate ar: 
wearing. 

As in all sound statistical surveys, the tabulations and 
the charts follow the summary and conclusions. Here are 
page after page of charts filling the full newspaper-sized 
sheet—bar charts, pie charts, percentage charts, admirably 
drawn, charmingly shaded. Of the multitude of figures, wé 
can only select an item here and there. Twenty-six per 
cent of all Palm Beach hats are Sennet straws, and 24 pe! 
cent are panamas. Supporting data show that 59 per cen: 
of panamas are worn with brims turned down, 21 per cen 


Daily News Record 


From the 
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with brims turned up, leaving 20 per cent of weak-minded 
»rims which turn no way in particular. Of the leghorn 
hats, no less than 91 per cent of brims turn down. Fifty- 
eight per cent of all hatbands are colored, and 42 per cent 
are black. Of felt hats, 37 per cent are worn with side 
d 32 per cent are punched at the top, and 51 per cent 
nave a center crease. The brims of the felt hats are worn 
53 per cent up, and 7 per cent down, and 40 per cent dipped 


or 


lents, 


in front. 

Neckwears are plotted in all their colors, materials, 
ind styles—a heady chart even to read. Eighty-three Palm 
Beach necks out of one hundred are encircled by four-in- 
hands, and only seventeen by bow ties. Blue is the leading 
color, followed by red, yellow, green, and brown. The dark 
horse in washable figured linen claims only 4 per cent so 
far. Forty-nine per cent of all collars are white, soft, and 
attached. Of these, 39 per cent are pinned down, 37 per 
cent are buttoned down, and 24 per cent are allowed, pre- 
sumably, to flop free. White shirts—happily on the decline 

53 per cent of all shirts; solid blue shirts next with 16 
yer cent; blue and white stripes, 7 per cent; with a spec- 
troscope of shirts at 1 and 2 per cent each. A great noble 
chart of jackets, their colors, their models, their state of 
vents and ventlessness. Pants in exquisite detail, with 
white flannels shading 40 per cent of the 100 per cent bar. 
Four great golf pie charts, dealing respectively with hats, 
socks, shirts, and trousers. We note in passing that 4 per 
cent of all golfers wore a tan hat larded with green under 
the brim, while 5 per cent went resplendent in yellow shirts. 
Eight combinations of bathing suits with solid-color shirts 
and blue-flannel trunks leading the procession and cross- 
striped shirts with white-flannel trunks far down the line. 
Sweaters, with gray the esteemed color. Gaberdeen sport 
suits. White homespun plus fours. Shoes—white, with 
wing-tip toe-cap, 19 per cent. 

Levity finds no place in the face of these massed data. 
And as Merchaneer well says, those who smile now will ere 
ng be smiling out of the other side of their mouths. 

Palm Beach is the forerunner for styles for men, and 
the wise merchant is wise to its value to him. One can 
now sit back and give the laugh to the merchants who 
pooh-poohed news of the things worn by the Prince of Wales. 
The past few years have brought into popular use too many 
styles first worn by the Prince of Wales for any but the 
innate stubborn to ridicule him as a source of styles. In 
a few years more we can give the laugh to the merchant 
who pooh-poohs Palm Beach with: “Who the h—— cares 
what is being worn at Palm Beach?” Today men every- 
where, covertly or openly or bashfully or boldly, look at 
pictures in the newspapers of men at Palm Beach and think 
of what they will wear in their muchly earned vacation 
next summer, Do they envy the nice, easy, soft time those 


tan 
valk 











fellows at Palm Beach are having? Yes, they do. And 
envy is the mother of imitation. 
And, one might add, of salesmanship. 
BATHING SUITS 
© Coron SHIRT, BLUF FLANNEL TRUNKS(SHIRT COLORS WHITE) CAAY, GLUE BLACK) 
Pe : 
ONE PIECE SOLID COLOR —I 
Es ae 





STRIPED ONE PIECE BLUE AND WHITE, REO AND GLUE ETC 


~ROSS STRIPED SHIRT. GLUE FLANNEL TRUNKS -ORANGE AND BLACKBLUE AND WHITE -GRAY AMO GLAC§ aa SAB One 
art) Ouacn 



































NE Piece wirtt CONTRAST COLOR BORDERS 
WIoEe oo DO SHIRT WITH GUE FLANNE L TRUNKS J 
“ SHIRT WITH write FLANNEL TRUNKS 
2% ] 
> STRIPED SHIRT, TRUNKS WITH STRIPES ON sioes 
| ra J 





From the Daily News Record 


In the Driftway 


the Drifter’s favorite nieces came to him 


( ; en of le 
cently with fire in her eye. “Why,” said 


“do you waste your time with trivialitie ke the situation 
in Lapland, or The Nat on’ pour tr contest r tne « yl 
hour day in industry, when a really burning issue remains 


untouched? You are no better than a Nation editor.” In 


vain the Drifter protested that above anything ir rid 
he detested burning issues; in vain he uryed that his col 
umn was a place for pleasant meditation and yentle witt 
cism. He knew from the start that it was no use 5 
ingly he listened to the following impa med plea 
‘*¥ RISE to complain,” she beyan, “avainst a cert may 
zine, optimistically termed ‘a woman's mayazine,’ and 
published in the place even more optimistically termed the 
City of Brotherly Love. On three separate occasions I have 
picked up that magazine and each time I have fou 
what purported to be a harimile piece of fiction, wit 
out any ulterior, propaganda motive, turniny on the subject 
of the employment of women after their marriage. Bach 
+4 


story had a happy ending; each happy ending was a 
job and turned t 


There wa 


when the woman in the case gave up her 
the care of home, husband, and children. 
direct declaration that women should not be employ 
marriage. I should have liked it 
“Oh, no, you wouldn't,” interrupted the Drifter 
him, she proceeded: “No, there was no such 
there was only an insidious, creeping, sly inference 


better if there had been.” 


al¢} } * 
women, altnougn tneys 


‘nice women, good women, womanly 
might for a time be dazzled by 
‘ 


semblance of ¢ 


the lure of larve financial 


gains, or fame, or even the ither, would 
last ‘find themselves,’ and would realize that the more fitted 
a woman was for a place in the economic structure outside 
the home, the more efficiently she would fill the position of 
cook, baby-tender, dish-washer, and soother of male il] 
* * 3 & ¥ 

T this point the Drifter could bear no more. “Your re- 
“have assumed the 
I hey have 


anotner 


P marks,” he hastened to point out, 
tone and have taken on the heat of an editorial. 
no place in this refined atmosphere, and besides, 
much more direct blow has been dealt your sex. I refer to 
the edict issued by the Polish War Department forbidding 
women in that office to wear silk stockings or other finery 
because too many of the women clerks have been leaving to 
be married. The rule now is that they must wear ‘dark, 
high-collared dresses, high shoes, and cotton or wool stock- 


the very foundations of 


society. 


ings.” Here is a blow at 
If the time has come when a young woman is no longer to 
be allowed to put on clothing which will catch the eye of 
the male too short-sighted otherwise to see her, there will 
be no need to worry about women working after they are 
married. The world will be filled with high-collared, cotton- 
stockinged spinsters At this point the Drifter’s favorite 
niece, only a little less incensed than when she had come to 
his desk, flounced away again. “I think,” she remarked 
with acerbity before she left, “that you are extremely silly. 
Your advanced age has evidently begun to tell on you.” Nor 
was she ashamed of this ignoble repartee; and the Drifter 
was left to ponder on the thoughts of Mr. Gorki, published 
in this issue of The Nation. THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
Amnesty and the Civil Liberties Union 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I wish to take issue with an article in The Nation 
for January 2, entitled The Great Battle for Amnesty by Albert 
DeSilver, As one of the I.W.W. prisoners recently uncondition- 
ally released from Leavenworth, I consider the article unfair 
and confusing. 

1. The article stresses “the educational campaign conducted 
by the American Civil Liberties Union under the vigorous and 
dramatic leadership of Roger N. Baldwin.” Until this Christ- 
mas there were no releases from Leavenworth of I.W.W. prison- 
ers (who comprised nearly all of the politicals incarcerated 
there) unless application had been made for clemency or parole, 
or unless an offer of conditional commutation had been accepted. 
The last of the political prisoners, thirty in number, released 
December 22, 1923, signed nothing and promised nothing. All 
those previously released had signed repressive conditions im- 
posed by the Department of Justice. This, of course, does not 
include the men who served their sentences. 

2. I consider Mr. Roger Baldwin one of those who encour- 
aged and condoned the waiving of civil rights by political pris- 
oners, though his organization is supposed to champion these 
rights. Civil rights mean to me freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, free assemblage, and the right of the workers to organize. 
Yet about two years ago Mr. Baldwin, representing the Civil 
Liberties Union, visited the Federal penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth and insisted that we file applications for clemency. He 
stated that if we refused to make such application we would 
serve our full sentences. Our refusal made him very indignant. 
How can any person honestly claim that he is defending civil 
rights when he is encouraging prisoners to sign away those 
rights—the very thing for which we went to prison? 

It was the firm position taken by those who refused con- 
ditional release that attracted the attention of the thoughtful 
public. 

3. Conditional commutation of sentence had been offered 
to eight political prisoners on Christmas Day, 1922. Three re- 
jected it. Then on June 25, 1923, twenty-six prisoners were 
offered strongly restrictive conditional releases and eleven re- 
jected them. It was the devotion to principle of these men and 
the efforts of their real friends which opened the way to the 
final release of all remaining political prisoners in Leavenworth 
on December 22, 1923, without conditions of any kind. This let- 
ter represents the opinion of several of the men who were re- 
leased at that time. 

Let us remember that those who advocate the waiving of 
civil rights can not consistently champion such rights. 

Philadelphia, January 23 HARRY LLOYD 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Lloyd’s attack on the fairness of Albert DeSilver’s 
article on amnesty is based upen a total misapprehension of the 
facts. His contention that Mr. Baldwin asked any man to waive 
his civil rights is wholly without foundation. Neither the Civil 
Liberties Union nor Mr. Baldwin ever advocated the waiving 
of civil rights by anyone. 

Mr. Baldwin’s visit to Leavenworth on behalf of the Civil 
Liberties Union was for the purpose of discussing with the 
prisoners who refused to make applications for release, means 
for stating their position more clearly. Among the suggestions 
discussed was a joint application by the whole group. No effort 
was ever made to destroy the group’s solidarity, which was the 
chief point at issue. 

Mr. Lloyd’s attitude is based upon a difference of opinion 
which arose among the I.W.W. prisoners at Leavenworth as to 
whether the acceptance of conditional release involved a sur- 


render of eivil rights. In this controversy, as in the contro- 


versy over applications for pardon, the American Civil Libertic, 
Union and the Joint Amnesty Committee took the position con. 
sistently that they would help all bona fide political prisoner; 
to secure their releases on whatever terms each man’s con. 
science dictated. Therefore they worked equally for the mer 
who came out and for the men who stayed in to the last. 

In this position these organizations were throughout jp 
cordial cooperation with the General Defense Committee of th; 
I.W.W. Their position was sustained by the action of th, 
recent convention of the I.W.W. which repudiated as disrup.- 
tive the personal attacks on those who differed with them, b 
this group for whom Mr. Lloyd speaks. They were directed t 
cease agitating the issue in the organization. 

It is not pleasant to have to make such a reply to Mr 
Lloyd’s strictures, but the unfortunate facts, which we had 
hoped could be confined to those directly concerned, speak for 
themselves. 

New York, March 5 ; Harry F. Warp, 

Chairman, American Civil Liberties Union 


Kansas Prohibition 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sim: Any self-respecting man resents fulsome flattery, pai 
ticularly when invidious comparison is intended. This may a! 
be said of communities. The State of Kansas has been adver- 
tised by zealous advocates of prohibition as a virtuous examp! 
for other States to follow. This erroneous impression is subject 
to correction. 

So-called prohibition went into effect in Kansas May 
1881, but open saloons continued for twenty-six years there. 
after, or until May 1, 1907. During the year 1922 the Wichita 
police department reported 402 convictions for violation of th 
liquor laws while 334 cases were transferred on State warrant 
to the county and 17 cases to the federal Government. The d:- 
partment made 300 liquor raids and 11 stills and 122 gallons of 
liquor were captured and 50 barrels of mash were destroyed. A 
of course only a small fraction of law-breakers were appre 
hended, it will be seen that prohibition is far from being en- 
forced in Kansas. 

The Wichita Eagle in a recent editorial on bootleg 
showed that it was nearly impossible to secure convictions un- 
der the prohibition law, concluding as follows: “These two con- 
coctions (reclaimed alcohol and corn whiskey) are being sold 
almost openly in Wichita. Boys of high-school age may buy a: 
readily as the old soak or the confirmed drunkard. The profit: 
from the business are so enormous that it is no hardship on « 
bootlegger to fine him. Thirty days in jail does not deter him 
As stated before, he cannot be convicted under the persistent 
violator clause. So there you are.” 

From the standpoint of national self-respect, is it not about 
time to cast off this cloak of dissemblance? Strenuous efforts 
are being made to clothe this law with a respect that does not 
and cannot exist. Law must be based on common sense and jus- 
tice if it is to be respected. Those who place in the same cate- 
gory murder and wine-selling, thievery and beer-drinking, are 
themselves deficient in moral perception. 

Aaron Burr defined law as “whatever is boldly asserted anc 
plausibly maintained.” To glorify a bad law is to bring all law 
into disrespect. A desired end does not justify the medium of 
a bad law. No question is settled until it is settled right. 

The Constitution has, in the interest of human rights, been 
changed before. It can be changed again. Any bad law shoul’ 
be repealed. In Buckle’s “History of Civilization” it is set down 

Every great reform which has been effected has con- 
sisted not in doing something new, but in undoing some- 
thing old. The most valuable additions made to legislation 
have been enactments destructive of previous legislation; 
and the best laws which have been passed have been those 
by which some former laws have been repealed. 


Wichita, Kansas, February 1 HENRY WarRE ALLEN 
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The Law and Chiropractic 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Edison would burn up New York, people said, when 
his carbon electric lamp was being first discussed. Columbus, 
Fulton, the Wright brothers, and other innovators were not 
taken seriowsly when they first sought recognition for their 


iJeas. Chiropractic is such a new idea, 

Just at present considerable publicity is being given 
Chiropractic, unfertunately not always of the desirable kind. 
The public has been interested in exposures of medical quacks 
end diploma mills. Unfortunately for Chiropractic it has been 
discussed in the same columns and made to associate with 
quackery of a brazen sort. If Chiropractic were legally recog 


nized in this State, such discussion would not matter much. 
But the status is that of non-recognition. It is not illegal to 
practice Chiropractic in New York because it is not the prac- 
tice of medicine. On more than one decisions have 
been handed down in the courts of New York State declaring 
that Chiropractic cannot be considered the practice of medi- 
And yet it is not officially recognized by the State. 
Chiropractors must be patient. They ask the public to be 
patient also and to refrain from taking sides before investi- 
gating dispassionately the merits of their profession. The 
organized practitioners in the New York State Society are 
isking for State regulation and control with safeguards. 
New York, January 15 FRANCESCO X. SAUCHELLI, 
Chairman National Council, American Chiropractie Association 
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A Program for World Team-Work 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Under Our Own Peace Plan The Nation declared for 
slow but sure education under wise leadership. A_ possible 
form of the idea would be for six of the great Powers each to 
establish 2,000 or more three-year scholarships for developing 
potential statesmen, diplomats, journalists, and leaders in edu- 
cation, religion, and medicine. The 12,000 prospective represen- 
tatives might be gathered, from five to twenty-five in every 
country, in existing universities equipped for introducing cos- 
mopolitan departments, or in one or more specially founded 
world institutions at Washington or elsewhere. 

Under the first plan, if the nations authorized, on the 
average, ten representative universities apiece, every one of 
the sixty institutions would internationalize an average of 200 
potential statesmen. Of these, one hundred would be from the 
home country sanctioning the international university, and the 
other half from the five other Powers joining, twenty from each. 

In forty-five years alumni above forty would come to 
120,000 or more. With scholarships of $1,500, the cost of 12,000 
students would be $3,000,000 a year to each country—nothing 
by contrast with the extravagance of billion-dollar armaments. 

The World Conference on Education representing over forty 
nations resolved to investigate the possibility of founding a 
world university. Since then interest has developed so rapidly 
that the League of Nations may anticipate America in the 
plan, advocated in this country over six years ago. Should 
not far-sighted editors cooperate so that the first institution of 
cosmopolitan perfection may be launched under American ideals? 

Providence, February 27 RALPH H. BEVAN 


Presidential Art 


To THe, Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sm: An expert in minature has just succeeded in engrav- 
ing a portrait of Warren G. Harding on the head of a pin. 
His next task will be that of reproducing the features of Calvin 
Coolidge on the point. 


New Yorl:, March 16 D. S. 





Books 
Under the African Sun 


and Fang. Stories of Animal Adventure By 
With illustrations by 


court, Brace and Company. $2.75 


Clau 


Glanville. 


£ bein craft of writing animal stories is a very difficult and 

very delicate one, It is no easy matter to! te the 
mind of a reader into following wit ustained interest the 
imaginary thoughts and actions of wild beasts For n 
undertaking three things are generally necessary } t, a 


sound knowledge of natural history; i, an al t r 
voyant intuition as to the probable ivior of ar 8 r 
any given set of circumstances; and, third, liter t 
high order. Mr. Ernest Glanville in “Claw and I 
proved himself to be master of the first two requis nt it 
upon occasions, he is sadly lacking in t t 

He is evidently a man who has be i obse f the 
wild life of South Africa and one w!} imagina 
deeply stirred by what he has see: 4 i 
admirable volume he manages to create the rt 
enormous hinterland which to this hour ret 
from the vulgar intrusion of the white man. Turning the 
pages of this book those of us not ur t 
derful stretches of unbroken country he describes are made ts 
hear once more the familiar veldt mutterings, the distant grunt 
ing of lions, and whooping of hyenas, the f 
and indeed all those mysterious seun which r 
echo across the dark undisturbed levels of those re te 
We see also in the clear light of the blazing Africa: r ‘ 
dry dongas, the hot lizard-haunted 1 » the s 


raths, and the long outlines of wide rolling hil At t 
Mr. Glanville works this magic upon us with but a f word 
thrown hastily together. He may refer only to the if 
reeds splitting in the intense heat of the midday or to the r 
acteristic attitudes of lions as they move across open intry 


“with swaying gait and lowered heads,” but he achieves his en 
There is poetry in many of his passages, a 
the picture he gives of the meeting of the lion ar 
the river bank: “Ngonyama crouched, 
events, a thing of bronze watching a thing of stone 
brooding silence of the drought-stricken forest no visible crea 
ture intruded on the scene.” A single sentence of his v né 
times be strikingly suggestive as when he 
of an aesvogel set like a gem in a hideous bald pate 
The same closeness of observation distinguishes his a 
of the meeting of Ngonyama with the pack of wild hunting 
dogs. The lion is uncertain as to the mood of the anin that 
surround him, and then suddenly he head fr t 


“a fleeting view of st 


id er 


immovabie, ¢ 


ai? ‘ay 
alludes to ‘ ‘ ‘ 


turns his 
dead zebra he is devouring to catch 
and fierce excitement in the aspect of the dogs.” Nobody un 
familiar with the character of these peculiarly 
treacherous carnivora could have possibly sugge 
vincing a manner just that look of alert hesitating malice tha 
these animals display when they are preparing to rush i: 
their victim. One also appreciates Mr. Glanville in |} more 


danger 


i 


reflective moods when he meditates, for instance, upon the long 
warfare that has been sustained between men and lions war- 
fare that has been waged without armistice from the ¢ f the 


Assyrians and Carthaginians right up to the arri 
modern big game hunter. “Truly when these men hunt, the 
ways of the veldt-life are turned upside down. The n eats 


dust and is put to shame.” 

Mr. Glanville is thoroughly conversant with the 
veldt and upon occasions can indicate its secrets aln 
neatly, as when he says in referring to the expedients of fright- 
ened game: “When you run, run; and if there is danger in the 
vay, get past it.” How often have I not watched this theory of 
safety put into practice in the wild rush of stampeding zebra, 


lore of the 


t too 
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cf stampeding impalla! When the lion cubs creep out on to the 
open plains and are detected by the grass-eaters they feel pro- 
found discomfiture. “They could not stand the mute accusa- 
tion of all those attentive eyes.” To be the object of such con- 
centrated gaze is a sensation not easily to be forgotten by a 
susceptible human being, but whether or not young lions are 
impressed by it is another matter, 

In comparison with most books written on Africa this is 
so interesting that I am reluctant to lay stress upon its failings. 
But the volume does contain unpardonable lapses in taste. The 
silly facetiousness of some of the animal dialogues amounts at 
times to sheer banality. How can Mr. Glanville expect us to 
preserve our sense of illusion when he can put such words as 
these into the mouth of a lion: “All right—keep your mane on,” 
or can write sentences like the following: 

“If their company was wanted, very well; if not, then it did 
not signify to them a single twitch of a whisker.” 

Even his fine chapter on the Black Eagle is marred by the 
same carelessness: “The dead branch rattled under the impetus 
of his kick off.”’ 

What possible justification can there be for this kind of 
thing between jackal and ant-bear? “Hullo, Snuffles—let your 
old cellar?—‘So long, Nosey!’” ' 

“Claw and Fang” will take its place among that ever- 
increasing assortment of good books that are not and never can 
be considered as literature in the more exacting sense of that 
ambiguous word. LLEWELYN Powys 





An Ivory Tower 


The Journal of Marie Lenéru. 
William Aspenwall 
Francois de Curel. 


Translated from the French by 
Bradley, with an Introduction by 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

IME was when general reticence made any personal revela- 

tion, committed to writing, seem remarkable; but since 
exhibitionism has become the moving force of novelists as well 
as diarists, we have developed a discriminating taste in con- 
fessions—forced to it by abundant mediocrity—and our stand- 
ard of excellence is high. This standard is satisfied, I think, 
by Marie Lenéru’s Journal, now put competently into English 
by Mr. Bradley. 

Marie Lenéru was born at Brest, in 1875, and she died at 
Lorient, September, 1918. After a normal, happy childhood, she 
became deaf and nearly blind at the age of thirteen: her partial 
blindness continued for about ten years; she always remained 
totally deaf. (Maurice Barrés’s statement, in the preface to 
“Saint-Just,” that she was mute is incorrect: it was inability to 
hear her own voice that kept her silent in the presence of most 
persons.) Immured by her imperfect senses, Marie Lenéru 
lived an inner life of burning intensity, until she finally found 
escape in writing. Her first finished composition was a study of 
Saint-Just, which she submitted to Barrés in 1906. Two years 
later she sent her first play, “Les Affranchis,” to Catulle 
Mendés. It was entered for La Vie Heureuse prize, which it 
won, was published by Hachette, and was successfully produced 
at the Odéon in 1911. Laudatory voices reached the isolated 
woman. Then she wrote other plays—listed in her Journal— 
some of which were produced and favorably received. Her last 
drama was “La Pair,” posthumously published in 1922, the same 
year that saw the publication of “Saint-Just” in Les Cahiers 
Verts series. That was the extent of her public literary career. 

Her formal compositions that I have read are surprisingly 
good, in view of the handicap under which they were pro- 
duced; but they are insignificant when compared with the Jour- 
nal. In “Les Affranchis” there is more cerebration than life; 
“Saint-Just” is a romantic, intense, but imperfect study; the 
characters of “La Paix” seem to exist for argument rather than 
for their own sakes: but in the Journal there lives a character 
who is truly memorable. Marie Lenéru is her own masterpiece. 

One could do justice to the Journal only by extensive quota- 





tion: it is crammed with wisdom set in the tight forms of |, | 
Rochefoucauld and Vauvenargues, subtle observations surpris. 
one on every page, but it is chiefly remarkable for the intel]. 
tual and emotional history that it records. It is a poignant), 
tragic story, the story of a woman alive with feeling and jp. 
telligence, condemned to life-long confinement in an ivory tower 
This woman desired life so avidly! “To have read all books 
smelt all flowers, caressed all animals, lived in all climate: 
known all races, tasted all joys and all melancholies, known 4! 
admirations and all lucidities, and dying, to have at last cas 
aside only a rind squeezed and twisted by a master-hang 
Amen!” 

Denied this external life, Marie Lenéru lived fiercely withjr 
herself, seeking to recover in memory all the music, all th 
sounds she had ever heard, seeking to extend the sense of visior 
to its limits once it was recovered. She to whom conversatior 
was denied found escape in an art . rm based on conversatior 
Shut off from the world, all the world’s problems furnished ex. 
ercises for her brain. In her Journal she notes that M. Cur 
was surprised that one of her limited experience should writ 
such plays as hers, and she replied: “The truth is that the 
limits are in us, or rather the extent is in us. What reaches yu; 
from without, after a very brief time, can merely be repeti: 
tion.” But outward experience, repetitious or otherwise, i: 
needed to feed the inward flame, and Marie found an inex. 
haustible fuel in books. Once her sight was recovered she read 
herself almost blind. That she survived, as she did, this in- 
tensive association with the minds of others is proof ef her ow 
vigorous originality. 

Marie Lenéru’s struggle against the limitations of sense 
becomes a drama that moves the reader deeply, a drama in 
which he would act a helpful part. One cannot read without 
emotion such passages as the following, which may lead some t 
the Journal itself: 

The progress of my eyes reconstitutes my life. Just as 





our intellectual memory depends upon the quality of our 
attention and our means of assimilation, :» our general 
memory—that is to say, the impression left by life, our 
consciousness of having already lived—is mathematically 
related to the play and power of our physical organs. I 
was isolated in the present moment, not connecting my- 
self in the evening with what I was in the morning, and 
night interposed a death between one day and the next. 
Little by little my sensation of the present widens, com- 
bines better with the eve and the morrow. I am encom- 
passed by time, and my memory is improved. And in 
space, as in time, the point where I live appears to me less 
broken up. I divine more clearly the street beneath my 
window, the city about me. 
BEN RAY REDMAN 


Greek Jurisprudence 


The Jurisprudence of the Greek City. Outlines of Historica 
Jurisprudence. Vol. II. By Sir Paul Vinogradoff. Oxford 
University Press. $7. 

N this volume Sir Paul Vinogradoff deals with the juris: 

prudence of the Greek city-state of the fifth and fourt! 
centuries before Christ. At the outset, therefore, we are warne: 
that slight use can be made of the papyri and inscriptions of 
the Hellenistic period, and that the principal sources of infor- 
mation are the writings of Aristotle and his school. Abundant 
use is also made of the orators, with occasional references tc 
such inscriptions from the classical period as are apposite to 
the theme in hand. 

After demonstrating the existence of a “common law” of 
Greece as against the law of the barbarians, Sir Paul passes t 
a study both of the popular and of the philosophical notions of 
the concept of law as understood by the Greeks. The Greeks 
generally regarded law as a complex of rules having a more or 
less sacred character. But in the disturbed conditions at the 
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se of the fifth century the old beliefs were being questioned 
- the man in the agora. Popular skepticism had its counter- 
part in the Sophists represented by Protagoras and Gorgias, 
who, applying their theory of relativism and “suggestion,” en- 
deavored to examine how far laws are artificial and how far 
‘ngrained in the nature of things. Reaching the conclusion that 
man is the measure of all things, homo omnium mensura, they 
thereupon asserted the impossibility of positing immutable law 
What then was to be taken as the foundation of each city’ 
sovereignty? The Sophists answered with a word well-known 
today—force. “Then, methinks, did men establish laws as 
ns of punishment, that Justice might be autocrat.” 
Many thinkers of this period, however, refused to follow 
the skeptics and took deeper soundings in their quest for a 
iustification of law. Socrates, speaking through Plato, asserted 
that the law of the city was immeasurably above that of. kin 
or ancestors, and that the right of the commonwealth took 
precedence over any private right. The citizen is bound by an 
mplied contract with the state to submit to and obey its laws. 
To justify the idea of law Socrates invoked the natural unity of 
the human understanding. The keynote of his “idealistic in- 
tellectualism” is his doctrine of a power in the mind of man 
making for unity. Thus the idealistic philosophers found the 
solution in the universality of reason. 

Professor Vinogradoff disagrees with Fustel de Coulanges, 
and consequently with Guiraud and Beauchet, that in primitive 
society the private ownership of land was directly traceable 
to the cult of ancestors. “It requires a more vivid imagination 
than is generally possessed by scholars nowadays,” says Sir 
Paul, “to accept the view that men appropriated fields not for 
the sake of the harvest, but because they had buried their 
parents in some part of the compound.” In regard to inter- 
national arbitration among the Greeks, which is considered in 
the chapter on Relations Between Cities, profitable use might 
have been made of M. A. Raeder’s “L’Arbitrage international 
chez les Hellénes,” the most comprehensive work on the subject. 
Again, something might have been said of the innovation by the 
Greeks of pledges for the peaceful settlement of future disputes 
likely to lead to war. Such a pledge was included in the thirty 
years’ truce entered upon by Sparta and Athens in 445, and 
again in the peace of Nicias in 421. 

As a whole, the second volume of the series merits the 
utmost praise. Lawyers and laymen alike will look forward 
to the third volume dealing with the Middle Ages. 

HENRY S. FRASER 
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Two Editors 


The Garrulities of an Octogenarian. By Henry Holt. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $4. 
Remembered Yesterdays. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 


Little, Brown and Company. $5. 

LL the traditions of heredity and early training made Mr. 
4% Holt a conservative; his temperament and intellect impelled 
him toward radicalism. His radicalism never carried him far, 
his character being already too firmly bound in the matrix of 
the former influences to permit the latter ever to be more than 
a pleasant heat thrown off by the cooling metal of his per- 
sonality. Though it has pleased him to call his book the “Gar- 
rulities of an Octogenarian,” its utterances have nothing of the 
sunset calm and acquiescent spirit that we are accustomed to 
expect of old age. They have the cock-sure, challenging ring 
of adolescence itself. His body may have grown old, but his 
intellect has kept the fire of youth. It is clear that Mr. Holt 
has loved wisdom, or, rather, that he has loved truth, and has 
diligently sought it; and it is a proof of his own acquired wis- 
dom that he has often, as he frankly confesses, retraced his 
steps in defeat. Yet one fancies that he has not always been 
open-minded toward discipline. A certain temperamental im- 
patience may easily have led him into antagonism with beliefs 


own mind, and he 
has gloried in self-sup- 


or theories that did not run along with 
lacked the New 


England rigidity that 


pression as a of discipline that is good for the soul. Even 
after the pussaye of two generations t memory of his college 
years leads him into the expression of the bitterest sentiment 
of his whole chronicle, where he speaks of the students of his 
day as despising and hating the dogmas about them, and being, 
n their search to find faith, “like babies sucking the breasts of 
dead mothe 

Perha t also due to the same inherer i! e wit 
intellectual restraints that Mr. Holt has elected t ike } 
chronicle not so much a formal autobiography as a glorifie 
Crap-heap ¢ f whatever came to his mind at the me ent of 
writing. Yet in the incongruous mixture lies much of the ir 
ing charm of his recollections. Old customs and glimpse 
of long-forgotten modes of travel, the latest advice of |} 
cian and the earliest counsel of publishers, h corn of certair 
modern books and his praise of the Victorians, his talks w 
famous men long dead and striking pen-picture f others } 
recently gone, old beliefs and new fait} i] these are n 
shaled before one’s eye with the confide: tou ¢ 
Loyalty to his friends is not his kk triking ter 
Indeed, a not insignificant part of his book been piven t 
appreciations of the men whom he calls his “four great teacher 


—Francis A. Walker, FE. L. Godkin, Herbert Spencer, and Johr 


Fiske. These formal sketches appear out of place in a work 
purely autobiographical, but to that fact Mr. Holt wholly ir 
different, apparently. 

He has had many enthusiasms, the first, and likewise the 
most abiding, beginning in 1465, when a copy of Spe 


“First Principles” fell into his hands, and h eyes, aa he ads 
clares, were “opened to a new heaven and a new earth.” One 
cannot help wishing that Mr. Holt had made clearer the ex 
influence that Spencer’s philosophy has had upon him. 14 
great philosopher bobs up in the author's chronicle in much 
same irrelevant manner in which “King Charles the First” wa 
forever poking his head into the famous “Memorial” of My 
Dick. 

Though in the foreword of his ‘‘Remembered 
Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson has disclaimed any intent 
of writing an avtobiography, he has neverthele 
recollections in a reasonably near approach to a chronologically 
well-ordered recital. His many pauses by the way for th: 
stories and character-sketches of the host of notable men ar 
women he has known are not so much disconcerting breaks in 
the continuity of his narrative as they are illuminating torche 
to mark the various interests of successive periods in his life 

Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson’s autobiography could hard} 
have been otherwise than more or less formal, for his sensi 
tiveness to orderliness and a studied regulation of conduct ha 
always been acute, and he has had a vast respect for accepted 
standards, qualities in him that have united to make him a 
conservative. That something like a touch of the enfant terriblh 
in Mr. Holt, in his revolt against creeds and certain disciplinary 
restraints, has no parallel in Mr. Johnson’s cherished memori 
of the past. All the stages of his growth from the half-rura! 
small town of his boyhood in Indiana, through his four year 
of college life, through his brief months of training in Chicago 
for his future, though then unknown and unsuspected, work in 
the East, to his destined post on the editorial staff of the old 
Scribner’s Monthly (later to be known as the Century Muga 
zine), are given in his happy chronicle in lingering and un 
critical detail. 

Mr. Johnson 
of its fortunate youth, in a period that also was 
—the twilight hour of the Victorian age, when all 
were forever settled, as we thought. And it being a period of 
fixed literary forms and standards, Mr. Johnson settled himself 
with boundless enthusiasm and energy into the congenial task of 
upholding them and advancing the fortunes of the ambitious 
young journal. Through the forty years that he served the 
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magazine, successively as assistant, associate, and editor, he 
kept his old ideals and steadily resisted the tide of innovations 
of a changing age. The story of his editorial life he narrates 
with great particularity, and with those intimate touches that 
give to literary history a certain unique charm even for un- 
literary readers. 

But he was more than an editor, and his extra-editorial in- 
terests have been wide. In that portion of his book that he has 
named Spiritual Lobbying, he has told the story of his ardu- 
ous labor for an international copyright law, for the- conserva- 
tion of the forests of the nation, and in other great movements. 
Mr. Johnson’s capacity for extra-editorial work did not end with 
his retirement from the Century; nor was that the end of 
his happy good fortune of dropping into the one place where 
he would most like to be. All his life he has been a lover of 
Italy, and when, unsolicited, the ambassadorship to Rome came 
to him, he must have had the feeling vhat it was in a way the 
topmost buugh of his pleasant tree of life. 

L. FRANK TOOKER 


How Is Russia ‘‘Different’”? 
Two Years of Russia’s New Life. 
Boni and Liveright. $2. 


The First Time in History: 

By Anna Louise Strong. 
| OW would one know that Moscow is under Communist 

control? How is it “different”? These are the questions 
asked of anyone who has had a recent glimpse of Russia. And 
they are hard to answer, for on the outside the life of Moscow 
looks much like that of any other European city. Red flags on 
government buildings instead of over excavations in the streets; 
a new tram-car or two called the “Red October” or the “Lenin”; 
bearded peasants and workmen in blouses instead of society 
leaders enjoying the opening night at the opera—things like 
these are “different,” but do not take one very far in interpret- 
ing the new regime. 

A brief stay in Moscow does little but raise all sorts of 
questions in the mind of the observer. Here are men at work 
repairing pavements and streets and painting buildings; under 
what authority is that being done, and is it part of a plan, or 
as haphazard as it seems? New trams and new car-tracks: 
who owns them, how are they financed, and what is the status 
of the shabby who handle the 
filthy paper rubles? New shops for clothing and toys and 
household wares opening up each day in the government arcade 





worn and women conductors 


~ in the Red Square; other new shops, with no sign of govern- 


ment ownership, also opening up on the business streets: how 
is the competition between public and private enterprise car- 
ried on, how fair are the rules of the game, how are prices 


fixed? , Excited throngs every morning on the square in front 
of the Industrial Bank, speculating in dollars—the illegal 


Black Exchange: why is it permitted, and what has it to do 
with the government plans for a gold reserve and a stable cur- 
rency? On all sides confusing tales of the housing difficulties: 
how one may buy an apartment from someone for a hundred 
dollars and hold it indefinitely or lose it in a week, without hope 
of redress, on the whim of the landlord; or how one may secure 
a room at the price of repaving the sidewalk in front of the 
house; or how one cannot stay more than two or three nights 
with a friend, without dealing with a house committee. Is all 
this the result of municipally owned housing, or of utter plan- 
lessness? Jewish officials in the Foreign Office, now giving, 
now withholding favors concerning passports and admissions 
into the Kremlin: do the Jews govern Russia and control the 
Party? 

One day a Communist professor, patched and shabby but 
enthusiastic, tells of the progress made by the raw, untrained 
boys and girls, preparing in three years for the universities. 
And the next day, in a quiet sunny library, a professor of the 
ol, patched and shabby and resigned, dwells on the im- 


Communist 


old sche 


possibility of maintaining university standards in the face of 





the advance of these barbarians from the “plow and the stand 
A scandalized newspaper correspondent reports the desecratic;, 
of a church—transformed into a young people’s club, wit), 
atheist mottoes and a picture of Saint Marx above the altar 
Another newspaper man displays with glee an amazing collec. 
tion of anti-religious cartoons, selected from a paper called the 
Atheist. And Saturday nights and Sundays the church bel): 
ring, and beautiful services are conducted in the churches. 

With all these confusing facts and impressions in mind 
one listens to people who for years, in one role or another, haye 
been watching Russia. A Russian-American who has 
revisiting his native province after an absence of twenty year: 
reports that education there is temporarily shot to pieces, by: 
that, paradoxically, more thinking is going on than ever before 
An American who saw the early days of the revolution be. 
moans the fact that Moscow is becoming too much like other 
cities, and finds the real gains of the revolution out in the yj). 
lages—in a new spirit of local enterprise and self-help. An 
Miss Strong herself, back from the Crimea and a visit to 
beautiful villa, now run by the Department of Health as a rest. 
cure for tired workers, tells about the oil industry in Baku on 
the. Caspian and the mica mines and feldspar quarries jr 
Karelia on the White Sea. One feels the desire to do néthing 
but ask question for days and days. 

All these questions—about finance and industry and educa- 
tion and religion and municipal housekeeping and Communist 
control and Jewish influence—are discussed in Miss Strong's 
survey, the fruit of over two years of travel and observatio: 
and study. To give her answers is too much a matter of sta- 
tistics for quotation in a review. To summarize such a fasci- 
nating story as that of the oil fields of Russia would lessen th: 
excitement of reading it. A clarifying of much that is be- 
wildering on the surface, and a renewed conviction of a purpose 
still intelligently and stubbornly at work, directed toward th 
organization of a society different from any we have yet seen— 
that, to one who has had a mere look-in on Russia, is the r 

f reading Miss Strong’s book. 


been 


DOROTHY BREWSTER 


A Werthy Collection 


Short Stories Selected and 
E. P. Dutton and 


Modern Swedish Masterpieces. 
Translated by Charles Wharton Stork. 
Company. $2.50. 

ERE is proof that it can be done! Now the skilled and 

well-paid workingmen in the American conte-fabriqué 
who demand set models from the critics of their work may wel! 
turn to this volume for guidance and inspiration. Not because 
it would be impossible to get an equally worthy collection from 
the work of four American writers but because no such collec 
tion exists. Mr. Stork has chosen his material as well as he has 
translated it—and that is high praise indeed. For.while I am 
not prepared to follow him so far as to entitle more than five 
of these stories masterpieces, it is a long time since I hav 
turned the pages of a more readable anthology. 

It is because they are vital that these stories are truly inter 
esting rather than merely titillating. In reading them we se¢ 
immediately that the authors are aware of the world around 
them, that they recognize the conflicts within individuals and 
the problems of society, that they are conscious of certain duties 
and responsibilities and standards incumbent upon them as 
members of the universe. This does not mean that each story 
is a picce a thése. Certainly A Masterless Dog is not a tractat 
for the S.P.C.A. or The Drizzle a moral for the Almighty or 
The Fortified House an attempt to guide the footsteps of royalty 

There is no purpose to reform in these stories but there is 4 
purpose beyond the income to be derived from their publica- 
tion. The manner in which each responds to the creative urge 
is highly individual. Hjalmar Séderberg is intimately con 
cerned in his stories. His participation in the ordimary inci- 
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gents he describes endows them with strange significance 
through the power of his whimsical, piquant, and none the less 
severe humor. Sigfrid Siwertz writes in a contemplative mood, 
rationalizing the experiences of life. “ ... marriage is a deep 





word, deeper even than the word love. Marriage is something 
big, hard; even rough, if you like. It is brimmed with sweet 
ness and suffering and bitter necessity as inescapable as the 
fact that you as a delicate creature have lain crumpled up in 
your tortured mother’s body. One may say in a certain manner 
that a fleeting, loose relation is purer and finer than marriage, 
but that is a desertion from reality, an unorganic arabesque, 
a petty splendor. Marriage is an heroic word. Yes, because 
man and woman must inflict heavy suffering upon each other.” 

Though The Fortified House is in my opinion one of the five 
masterpieces of the volume, the other historical tales by Verner 
von Heidenstam are done indifferently well. In comparing 
them with The Falcon by Per Hallstrom we may see the dif- 
ference between exploiting historic material and recreating the 
spirit of a past age. Yet The Falcon is inferior to Herr Hall- 
strém’s other story, Out of the Dark, the most modern, the 
most realistic, and the most imaginative tale in the book. 

In his translation Mr. Stork has cut to the bone of each sen- 
tence, interpreting word for word wherever possible. Occa- 
sionally, as on page 151, the result is a very awkward construc- 
tion, but in the main the vigor, the rhythm, and the character- 
istic qualities of the original are preserved. 

JOHAN J. SMERTENKO 


Books in Brief 


Consciousness, Life and the Fourth Dimension. 
Eriksen. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 

This is not a book for the layman; its thin and cautious 
thinking is clothed in a concentrated modern philosophic lingo 
which is caviare to the general, and worse than that to the 
private. The book might illustrate the mot that language was 
invented to conceal thought. “The origin of matter, then, in- 
volves a quantification of qualities,” he decides; we for one are 
not disposed to deny it. His statement of Einstein’s theory 
subtly perverts it, before intelligently criticizing it. The weak 
spot in the chain of the great relativist (that the velocity of 
light is the highest velocity attainable) is discovered by Eriksen; 
but his corrective treatment is no closer to an acceptable hy- 
pothesis than that of the master. As a lumbering critique of 
historical hypotheses concerning the underside of phenomena the 
book has some value. 


By Richard 


Love Courageous. By Concordia Merrel. Thomas Seltzer. $2. 
Being faithful to one’s mother’s memory at the expense of 
one’s own convictions is the source of considerable sadness among 
heroines—especially heroines like Virginia Goring. Their mis- 
guided steadfastness is the stuif out of wiicn heartaches are 
made, and if the reader is so constituted as to be able to extract 
profit from their vacillations, he will enjoy “Love Courageous.” 
It requires, however, a generous measure of patience. 
Sketch Book of a Cadet from Gascony. By James Warner 
Bellah. Alfred Knopf. $1.50. 

This collection of stories and sketches amply merits the dis- 
tinction which it earned in being awarded Mr. Knopf’s annual 
prize for work of literary merit by a Columbia University un- 
dergraduate. Mr. Bellah’s writing has form and flair; his 
themes are tentative, but his manipulation of them gives evi- 
dence of a creative sense capable of high development. 

Le Livre des Symphonies. By Anne-Armandy. Paris: Chi- 
berre. 5 francs. 

It is not surprising that when in manuscript these poems 
were awarded honors by the jury of the Catulle-Mendés Prize 
this year. And it was not necessary for the poet Fernand 





Gregh to tell the author that her “grand Tagorean symphonies 


are of a beautiful and pure gravity”; for the venerable critic 


Edouard Schuré to pronounce these verses “a mixture of the 
Song of Songs and the Baghavat Gita,” and for Mme Anne- 
Armandy herself to admit modestly in a dedication to Tagore 
that “these humble songs are timid echoes of your own,” in 
order for us to perceive in this work a marked I: JENCE 


The delightful Paul Fort wrote of the volume: “I can recon 


mend with fervor this beautiful collection, a work, in my opin- 
ion, of the first order”; but Mistral'’s line at the head of the 
opening poem is perhaps the key to the charm of this littl 
book—“‘Lou souleli mi fa canta.’ 

Euripides and His Influence. By F. L. Lucas. Marshall J 


Company. $1.50 


Language and Philology. By Roland G. Kent, Marshall Jones 
Company. $1.50. 
Catullus and His Influence. By Kar! Pomeroy Harring? 
Marshall Jones Company. $1.50 
These new volumes in the series called Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome are listed in what seems to be the order of their 
merit. Mr. Lucas is excellently sensible about Euripides, read 


ing his plays primarily as works of art which inevitably ex 
press the intellectual temper of their author, not as picces of 
propaganda for this or that modern idea. Mr. Kent gathers 
interesting if not original data concerning the influence of the 
Greek and Latin languages. Mr. Harrington 
about one of the best of all poets. He is 
his subject happens to allow; he is something of a prude; and 


writes cheaply 


more familiar than 


when it comes to tracing echoes of Catullus in English poetry 
he omits to mention the most brilliant example—Marvell's “To 
His Coy Mistress.” 

Anthony Dare. By Archibald Marshal! Dodd, Mead and 


Company. $2. 
It appears that Mr. Marshal] has temporarily exhausted 
his vein, or that his vein has—again temporarily, one hor 
exhausted him. In any event, “Anthony Dare” lags behind its 


predecessors, both in richness and in narrative grace. It is a 


novel of competence and substance, but without the under 
current of sparkle which distinguishes the author’s best work 
Leviathan. By William Bolitho. Chapman and Dodd, Ltd. 6 


shillings. 

Mr. Bolitho writes journalism with a 
ment; his papers are at once commentary and interpretation. 
He is more interested in the implications of current politics 
than in the policy of ephemeral office-holders; he is poking 
around behind the scenes while the public out front is applaud- 
ing the speeches and watching the exits. When he writes that 
“changing guard at Buckingham Palace is the State Ballet of 
the English,” he sums up British imperialism in a phrase; his 
paper on Curzon and Chicherin has the flavor of journalism in 
its best estate. 


philosophie detach- 


Drama 
Too True 


\" a performance of “The Show-Off” the other day—lI had 
4 missed the play on its first appearance—I heard behind 


the rumbling of two heavy voices, voices that, some} 1 d 
of too much rich food, thick black cigars, diamond ring 
paunches, bald heads. This is what I heard. 

“What d’yuh think o’ the show?” 

“Aw, I don’t know.” A yawn. “I don’ care what you say; 


I like a music show.” 

“Hm-mh. Yah!” 

“Maybe the comedy ain’t so much. 
the girls. This here. Aw well.... 


Zut I like the tunes and 
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“I like a good show myself. But I’ll tell you what’s the 
matter with this. It’s too true to be entertainin’.” 

“You've said it.” 

Such were their words. During the next intermission I was 
able to inspect the two gentlemen. Their voices had reported 
them aright. Prosperous Babbitts. Perfect Babbitts. Ah, first 
and second nights do not tell the story of the theater. Every 
critic should be forced from time to time to mingle with an 
average audience and listen to the audience, not to the play. 
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pensive. Now they are cheap and immoral. It is, for instance 
immoral to let a character say: “Psychoanalysis is indecey j 
reduced to a science.” Loud guffaws front the audience, which js 
whatever the excesses and follies of amateur psychoanalysts ma, 
be, confirmed in all its pet prejudices, in all its unclean repr. : 
sions, in all its stuffy and unclean intolerances. For a cleve- 
man like Mr. Zangwill to play thus into the hands of the Philijs. 
tines—that is what I call immoral. It i$ an unforgivable brea 

of that solidarity among the thinking minority without whic! 
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In front of me sat a little party who enjoyed “The Show- all is indeed lost. And Mr. Zangwill’s whole play is patterne; § 
Off” heartily. But they weren’t Babbitts. They weren’t even on that epigram. It is intellectually immoral to discredit goo; J Gor! 
Nordics. . . . I withdraw to less dangerous ground. doctrine by having it practiced by a rotter. What doctrine jr Tag 

“The Show-Off” at the Playhouse is, except for five prepos- the whole history of human thought could not be discredite; : 
terous minutes at the end, an exceedingly veracious, telling little thus? I remind Mr. Zangwill of a saying of Nietzsche’s wit} he p 
play of American life, beautifully observed, admirably acted. which he cannot possibly be unacquainted: “What master ha: desp 
But for those five minutes thrown fearfully and in haste at the not been betrayed by his disciples?” What, in brief, Mr. Zang. wom 
two gentlemen behind me and all their kind, this might be a will does is to take certain speculations and certain attempts at pour 
memorable play and its author, George Kelly, akin, at least, to the practice of a cleaner and more rational life and exemplif; his ¢ 
the American Ibsen of the future. The family drives straight their practice not as they are embodied in clean and ration) rain- 
to ruin on the lies of the matchless Aubrey Piper. But the care- and mature people, but as they could conceivably be misused }; 
fully yet so obviously planted god pops out of the machine and a scamp. The ridiculous effect of this misuse, which is, of were 
instead of myrrh and aloes there is a pool of syrup at the end. course, no argument at all, is to reduce everyone in the pla; in m 

If “The Show-Off” was too true for the gentlemen behind to a level on which with unction and humility he quotes the 
me and, until the very end, almost true enough to suit me, such Psalm of Life. The audience+can hardly restrain its enthv. Russ 
is not the case of “We Moderns” by Israel Zangwill at the Gaiety. siasm. Every time some particularly dangerous superstition turn 
It is not true at all. It is violently false in method and sub- confirmed and some particularly civilized truth discredited, ap.- thro’ 
stance. And this is all the more deplorable because, of course, plause drowns the voices of the actors. An immoral play. |: But 
Mr, Zangwill knows better. But epigrams are his undoing. The will have a long run. It is not too true to be entertaining. voice 
Wildean nineties are in his blood. Once his epigrams were ex- LupwiGc LEWISOHN of w 
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Gorki Says Woman's Sphere Is 
Man 


a" GORKI’S belief that woman’s primary role is 
4 i not herself to create, but to inspire man to create, 
with 


is set forth in the following authorized interview 
Gorki by Louis P. Lochner, which appeared in the Berliner 
Tageblatt for February 19, 1924: 


“If a woman tells a man to blow out the sun”— 
he puffed out his cheeks and blew lustily—‘then he will blow, 
despite complete conviction that it is impossible. Or if a 
woman asks a man to pick flowers for her in the midst of a 
pouring rain’—whereupon he turned up his collar, buttoned 
his coat, and shook himself like a poodle coming in out of the 
rain—“don’t you think he would go?” 

It was Maxim Gorki speaking, smiling as he spoke, We 
were talking about the position of woman in art and literature, 
in material progress, and philosophical investigation. 

It is a rare pleasure to chat with Gorki. He speaks only 
Russian—with which, to be sure, he mixes Italian words and 
turns of speech—so that the entire conversation is carried on 
through his gifted interpreter and companion, Marie Budberg. 
But the play of his features is so expressive, his deep, resonant 
voice so perfectly reflects his mind, that one understands much 
of what he says before the interpreter repeats it. 

The heart of Maxim Gorki’s conception of the position of 
woman is humorously expressed in the two remarks already 
quoted. He repeated them more precisely and earnestly later: 

“The highest task of woman is to inspire man, to furnish 
him with incentive, with life and enthusiasm. She is not so 
much creative as the greatest driving force behind the creator.” 

He admitted a few exceptions. History records an impres- 
sive list of great women. But, according to Gorki, the root of 
their greatness lay chiefly in their ability to attract great men 
to themselves, and to inspire and stimulate them, and much 
less in their own creative activity. Justifying this conception 
he continued: 

“The greatest feminine figures of history san be compared 
with the queen bee, who forces the drones to work, They were 
great through the men whom they inspired. There are women 
who have done wonderful things. Catherine of Russia did more 
for civilization and culture than Peter the Great had done in 
thirty years. Marva Boretzkaia opposed Ivan the Terrible more 
obstinately and resisted him more successfully than any other 
individual. One of the greatest periods of English history is 
inseparably connected with the name of Queen Elizabeth. Isa- 
bella of Spain was farsighted enough to make possible for 
Columbus what male rulers in other European empires had 
scornfully rejected. 

“Think of the role that George Sand played. She herself 
was not particularly gifted but she had an extraordinary power 
of discovering interesting men and of making thefn more com- 
pelling. She influenced, encouraged, and inspired Chopin, Liszt, 
de Musset, Turgenev, and Dostoevski.” 

These ideas were new to me. I recalled Gorki’s stirring 
appeal to the mothers of the world to make war impossible in 
the future, and recalled to him these phrases: “You mothers 
are the only eternal power, constantly recreating a world 
wasted by death—in the very moment when death mows down 
one human being a woman in some corner of the earth is giving 
birth to another, triumphing over the destructive forces. . 
Life comes and goes out of you. ... You are the eternal ene- 
mies of death. You are the power which tirelessly struggles 
and which conquers... .” 

Was that not in contradiction with the had 
been developing? How can one deny creative power to woman, 


whereupon 


ideas Gorki 


oT ; YA ARS HR 
the eternal creator of new life? 
“Do not forget si Gorki replied, “that life can be 


from two le One is the material, the b vical; the 


I expressed these doubts, 
looked at 
] other, 
the intellectual, the speculative, the gnostic. Schiller was right: 
the world is ruled by hunger and love. Woman is the chief 
exponent of love and the enemy of hunger. Love grows out of 
her effort to preserve her child from hunger and to make 


possible for all whom she love husband, child, parents, 
brothers and sisters, friends—to keep hunger from the:r doors 
Or, in a larver sense, her greatest « r t rah f re 
comfortable, more worth living from a material point of view 

“Hence her activity is limited to the things which lie w r 
range of her love. She strives to serve, first, her home and her 
family, then’—here Gorki drew a series of concentric cit 
in the air, each larger than the last f dr np the gr v 
sphere of the material interests of the woma the r 
friends, her neighbors, her fellow intryme« and If, 
however, you overstep the bounds of this limited material rang 
she will not follow, still less lead you. To solve the riddle of 
life, to seek to understand the basis of knowledge —those are 
things which do not concern her and to which she will not give 
herself, 

“Come back to the material side of lift Throuyvh her 
efforts to protect those whom she loves, to strengthen them, and 
to preserve their position in the world, she has dons ich for 
our present-day civilization. It was her opp n to a nomad 


life which gave us settled homes, which built towns and cities 
Woman felt that her child was not safe while the family wan 
dered from place to place, and that a permanent home under 
a safe roof was better for him. It was woman who made t} 
first medical discoveries, who first tamed wild 
learned and taught how to make clothing out of plants—al! 
through the instinct to protect her property. She is tl 
ing force behind scientific and technical disc: 
she who incites man to trace out these things, in order to 
her more material comfort. 

“Woman knows exactly what she wants disc: 
will do anything to find it; but she will not pass beyond the 
boundaries of her own sphere. But man seeks to explore thing 
which surpass his understanding, beyond the material sphere 
hence his philosophical speculations.” 

When Maxim Gorki had thus set man upon a pedestal and 
given him a certain preference over woman I was not prepared 
for what followed. 

“It must be admitted,” Gorki added, “that man has attained 
nothing in the field of pure philosophy. Since Plato we have 
hardly moved one step forward, and Plato himself achieved 
nothing tangible. In the field of experimental, applied philos- 
ophy much of value has been done—and that leads us back to 
the material where woman is the inspiring and driving force.” 
He pointed to the electric lights over our heads. “Experimental 
philosophy has given us electricity.” 

We turned to art. Gorki would not grant woman creative 
power in art. Here too her task was to inspire man. 

“There is no great feminine figure in the plastic arts. One 
would expect that woman, who makes and develops the body 
of her offspring, would be particularly adroit and skilled in 
modeling and molding. But that is not at all the case. The 
greatest plastic artists have all been men. 

“The same is true of music and painting,” he added after 
a pause. “Name me a single great woman composer or painter 
If there are such they are exceptions. As interpreters of music 
they may be extraordinary, but they do not create.” 

Since I knew that Gorki was an enthusiastic pacifist I 
asked how, in view of the hereditary task of woman to protect 
and preserve human life, he explained the fact that during the 
Great War so many women were war-mad and denounced the 
croakers and slackers. “In other words,” I asked, “how doe 
it happen that all women are not pacifists?” 
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“That is the fault of our erring civilization,” he remarked. 
“Every normal woman is opposed to war. That is her natural 
instinct as the bearer and preserver of life. But ‘civilization’ 
has crippled that primal instinct. This ‘civilization’ calls itself 
nationalism, patriotism, class conflict, or what not. It is often 
strong enough completely to exclude the primal instinct to pre- 
serve life. Pacifism is the natural role of woman; the war 
spirit only artificially conceals it.” 

It was natural that in this discussion of the role of woman 
in civilization we should talk of women’s rights and of the 
woman movement in general. “What do you think of it?” I 
asked Gorki. A roguish glint came into his eyes as he answered: 

“There are definite limits to the fields within which women 
should be active. For instance, I do not think much of their 
participation in legislation, in the field of law. A constitution 
conceived and written by women would in all probability be 
thoroughly bad, for that is a field naturally foreign to woman. 

“On the other hand, in material questions, such as hygiene, 
nutrition, housing, domestic science, woman’s influence is not 
only equal but superior to man’s and is surer to lead to good 
results. For that reason it is on the whole wise to elect women 
as well as men to parliamentary bodies. They may have a good 
influence on domestic policy.” 





Elections in Germany—and Women 


OCAL elections in February in three districts of Ger- 
# many gave a hint of the results from the general elec- 
tions which will probably take place in May. In Thuringia 
a Socialist-Communist majority in the Diet has been re- 
placed by a majority for the so-called “Law-and-Order Bloc” 
(Ordnungsbloc). The Socialist-Communist majority of 1924 
was attained with only 48 per cent of the total votes because 
the Right and Center Party forces were divided between six 
parties. This year these parties united and won a majority 
in the Diet, although a new extreme reactionary party also 
took the field. The result of the popular vote, in thousands, 
was as follows: 


1921 1924 
IS, (ng oc a-5:0 cere senneaewe 73 149 
Social Democrats ............2e.. 265 189 
Ordnungsbloc parties ............. 367 384 
| ae 77 


In Mecklenburg on February 17 the same tendency for 
the extreme parties to gain was manifest. The vote, in 
thousands, was as follows: 


1921 1924 
ee 15 39 
ee ere ee eee ee 73 33 
Independents .........+.-+-eee0e: 214 2 
ES Cc kc cdccectecscen sense 14 10 
PONE: ic ccededcctssmvecnsnces 57 22 
Nationalists (Extreme Right)..... 37 61 


In the Liibeck City Council the Social Democrats lost 9 


seats, the Communists gained 4, and the Extreme Right 


gained. 

An interesting comment on these ae is that of the 
independent Tagebuch (Berlin) for February 23. The Tage- 
buch has a mild Social Democratic flavor eet. is very un- 


orthodox: 

The Tagchuch has never concealed the fact that the 
realization of woman suffrage has brought a shameful low- 
ering of the general level of politics. German women, to 
whom the vote was presented in November, 1918, before a 

had made them ripe for it, have everywhere 
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Germany 
France and England 


by Maximilian Harden 
Translated ‘and Edited by WILLIAM C. LAWTON 


Maximilian Harden is a voice crying in the 
wilderness. He contributes here the most 
arresting political work that has come out 
of Germany—out of Europe, for that mat- 
ter—since the war. Persecuted and reviled 
by his cwn countrymen, Harden will yet 
be counted a prophet, a German, singul- 
arly unbiased, who can see beyond Junker- 
ism and the hopelessness of new wars. $2.50 


Yea and Nay 
A SERIES OF DEBATES 


Imagine a tea table 

conversation with & 

Rebecca West,a 

political discussion 

with the brilliant 

Philip Guedalla,or 

a heart-to-heart 

talk with H. G. 
Wells on the evils of present-day education. 
If you are a woman, the idea will thrill you; 
ever. men will be interested. That is what 
YEA AND NAY is all about. A group of un- 
studied, friendly debates, in which are en- 
gaged many of England’s greatest literary 
and political celebrities. It isumique among 
contemporary letters. $2.00 


The Story of Boxing 
by Trevor C. Wignall 


Through Mr. Wignall’s thrilling pages stalk 
the fighters of the centuries. Side by side 
with our own Jack Dempsey the champions 
of old England pace, Tom Sayers, Jim Bel- 
cher, Gentleman Jackson and the rest, a 
confraternity of modern gladiators. Boxers 
and lovers of the manly art will find THE 
STORY OF BOXING both fascinating and 
complete. Illustrated. $6.00 


Contemporary Portraits 


FOURTH SERIES 
by Frank Harris 


Author of “Oscar Wiide,” “Montes the Matador,” etc. 
In this fourth vol- 
ume of his famous 
portraits, Frank 
Harris hasanalyzed 
several Americans 
much in the public 
eye. Included are 
Charles Chaplin, 
Senator La Follette, Otto Kahn, H. L. Men- 
cken, and many others. Frank Harris never 
writes about anyone whomhehasnot known 
intimately, nor, one might add, about any- 
one who is not well worth knowing. $2.50 


[OF SPECIAL INTEREST) 


Prancing Nigger 
A PROSE FANTASIA 
by Ronald Firbank 


Author of 
“The Flower Beneath the Foot,” “Caprice,”’ete. 
With an introduction by Carl Van 
| Vechien. First edition. $2.00 | 
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PUTNAM BOOKS of INTEREST 
and DISTINCTION 





— 
Meade THE FABULOUS FORTIES 
Minnigerode From the records of the day, Mr. Minnigerode has 
reconstructed a many-sided picture of Arne a's 
“awkward age’’—from 1840 to 1450 “Like looking 
at the faded photographs in an old family album,” 
says the N. Y. Timea. $23.50 
William GALAPAGOS: WORLD’S END 
Beebe “Mr. Beebe has written ‘Galapagos’ in the language 
that millions can understand. ... The finish leaves 


the reader gasping for breath,”” says Wiliam T 
Hornaday. “A book to own and treasure.’’—N 4 
Evening Post. 126 illustrations. $9.00 


Frank DARKER PHASES 
Tannenbaum OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. Tannenbaum has just completed a personal sur- 











-_ vey of the South and learned much about its peculiar | 
— problems. He presents his observations frankly in 
la this book. $2.00 
a 

a M. E. CALVIN COOLIDGE: 

= Hennessy R Re 

= An Intimate Biography 

= A biographical sketch of the man of the hour, from 
a the Green Mountains to the White House, written 
— by the man whom former President Taft called 
> “political custodian of Massachusetts.” $2.00 
=] SenenGer ENCHANTED AISLES 

ad Woollcott 


Sparkling pictures of the theatre and its most enter- 
taining personalities, as well as genial essays on life 
and letters. $2.50 


William ETHICS AND SOME MODERN 
McDougall | WORLD PROBLEMS 


This distinguished professor of psychology at Har- 
vard considers the disturbing problems of today from 


ye ie 


4 
ah 





a scientific and ethical point of view. $2.50 
J. Arthur WHAT IS MAN? 
Thomson The editor of the famous Outline of Science consid- 
ers scientifically but for the layman the life, prob- 
lems and progression of man. $2.00 


Dr. C. Ward} PHYSICAL EXERCISE FOR 
Crampton |! DAILY USE 


Science, wit, and common-sense in a system, requir- 
ing but a few minutes out of each busy day, which 





ine ee ee 











will help you to keep 100% fit. Illustrated. $3.50 
Robert RECOMPENSE 
Keable At last, Mr. Keable gives us the completion of the 
story “Simon Called Peter’’—the aftermath of that | 
tempestuous week end in London. $2.00 
Margaret DEEP MEADOWS 
Rivers A new novel by the author of “Echo” and ‘‘Search” 
Larminie that is a deeply moving romance. $2.00 
Elizabeth THE FIR AND THE PALM 
Bibesco Romance of high society in England. “I have not 
found for a long while in an English novel a woman i 
in love so admirably realized.""—Raymond Mortimer | 
| in The New Statesman, London. $2.00 | 
Bernice MEN OF EARTH 
Brown The lives, the loves, the struggles of settlers in the 
northwestern states of America. $2.00 
Ada THE JOYOUS ADVENTURER 
Barnett Charming, out-of-doors romance. £2.00 
For Sale at All Bookstores | 














2W.45th St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS New York | | 


The New School 


for Social Research 


Pt i s| f n unbiased i 
ling the e¢ or ler t 
' j | 
¢ growth and present workitr is 
well a 1 wse ¢ mstar 
ireé I r. r t re o!r 


Spring Term 
April 1—June 23 


JOUN B. WATSON Behavior Psychology 


Monday, 8.20---9.50 P.M 


Orro GLASER Eugenics. 
Saturday, 5.20 650 P.M 
Morris R. COHEN— Problems of Contempo- 
rary Thought. 


Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M 

HORACE M. KALLEN—Dominant Ideals of 

Western Civilization. 

Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 

HorACE M. KALLEN—-Beauty and Use 
Thursday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 

FRANKWOOD WILLIAMS— Mental Hygiene. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER— Race and Politics. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 

W. I. THomMAs—Personality Development. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 

HARRY E. BARNES—The History of the 


Human Mind. 
Monday, 8.20 9.50 Pp. M. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN—Economic Factors in 
Civilization. 
Wednesday, 5.26—6.50 P. M. 
STEPHEN P. DUGGAN AND OTIIERS-—Inter- 
national Relations. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
DAVID FriIpAY—Causes of Variations in the 


Rate of Interest. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


FREDERICK R. MACAULAY —Statistics of the 
Business Cycle. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


H. W. L. DANA—The Drama of Today. 


riday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Tuition for each course of twelve lectures, $15 
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become the prey of demagogues. Political arguments do a i me — 
not touch them but they yield uncritically to the cheapest National Bureau of Information and Education 
pathos. Hence the Communist and Right orators have won 15 East Fortieth Street New York, N. Y. 

“asy victories x the n voters. For the moment 

easy victories among the women voters te) e TO READERS OF THE NATION: 


the Right artists in pathos are rolling up more votes than ae — 
. 3 : on \s a result of joint conferences held in Chicago, St. Paul, 


he C ists. is 7 : ‘ 1e electoral figures : 
ene | —— sts. It is no w onde r that the toral fig Omaha, Denver, and elsewhere, it was agreed to call a 
in Thuringia show the following instructive results: National Farmer-Labor-Progressive Convention in the Twin 
Cities on May 30th next, to nominate new party Presidential 


and Vice-Presidential candidates. y 
} 


Meiningen: Men Women 


Social Democrats eae, 807 aa : : a — 

Oudeanasibec 1467 2 470 rhis Convention is pledged to the Abolition of Special 

serenade = ne pt regent Privilege, and the conferees designated as their platform: 

Extreme Right 1,084 (a) public ownership of railroads; (b) control of money and 
Apolda: credit by the people, through government and cooperative 

Social Democrats 1,592 banks; (c) public control of natural resources; (d) preserva- 

Ord vsbloc ® 146 8 975 tion of civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution; (e) pre- 

oni — "5 a habe ena spared : ‘as vention of judicial abuses. 

Extreme tight ta Candidates must be nominated whose courage, honesty, and 
Schméln: adherence to principle cannot be questioned; whose political 

Social Democrats .... ‘ 1,611 sagacity and economic knowledge are of a high order, and 
Ordnungsbloc 1.467 who cannot be diverted from the task we have in hand. 

Extreme Right 87 _ We will appreciate your filling in your answers to the ques- 
y ae tions following and returning to the above headquarters as 
Meuselwitz: : promptly as possible. 

Social Democrats 754 FRANK A. PATTISON, Chairman. 

Ordnungsbloc ¢ 1,064 ELECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Extreme Right 69 1. In view of the admitted corruption, lack of principle, 
Feminine votes were overwhelmingly predominant in the recy Nicer Boon pre eT atten = practical — 
Law-and-Order Bloc, which stood under the patronage of Siastak te ihe caniek Ga ee ee Secavenank an 
the reigning general. The Social Democratic gain in Justice scandals, do you favor a new political party? 
women votes was much smaller. If one adds the fact that . Are you in general agreement with the national platform 
the majority of the voters between 20 and 24 votes and has which has been adopted as the unanimous expression of 
voted for the Extreme Right because it represents another the organizations affiliated in the new party movement | 

, ; : 3. Do you endorse the National Farmer-Labor-Progressive 

group of immature minds, then one realizes that the ready Convention called for May 30 in the Twin Cities? 
liberality of universal suffrage has chiefly profited the . Will you attend this Convention and serve as a delegate 

° ° . . : ~ ? 
nationalist demagogues. ...It is tragic that the Left 7 er . —r , , 
s : - ; , 5. Any local unit comprised of 25 people or more, who sub- 
parties should now have to pay for their own lies. It is aad . or . Ps ; . 

: : : : scribe to this platform, is entitled to one delegate. Shall 
droll that their dogmatic exaggeration of the democratic we send you a blank petition so that you can obtain the 
principle should benefit the narrowest-minded opponents necessary signatures and qualify as a delegate? 

Whom do you favor for President on the new party ticket? 
Indicate your choices by marking an X in each column. 


First Second Third Fourth 
Choice Choice Choice Choice 


4 


of women and of youth. 


Russia’s Foreign Trade in 1923 iii abies caine 


CCORDING to data gathered by the custom manage- SMITH W. BROOKHART (IOWA) 
ment of the USSR and published in the Moscow 
Economic Life of February 20, the exports from the USSR 
during 1923 amounted to 228,503,000 poods of various goods J. A. H. HOPKINS (N. 
valued at 205,818,000 gold rubles. In 1922 the Union ex- = F. LADD (M.D). 
ported 56,346,000 poods of goods to the value of 81,621,000 
gold rubles. Thus the volume of the export trade increased 
four times and the value, more than 2'% times. VICTOR MURDOCK (KAN.)... 
The main items of the export were the following: Food 
products to the amount of 117,000,000 gold rubles; raw 
materials and semi-finished articles, 87,300,000 rubles; F. A. PIKE (MINN.).. 
manufactured goods, 1,600,000 rubles. 
The values of the exports to the various countries are 
as follows: HENDRIK SHIPSTEAD (MINN.) 
To Germany, 61,319,000 gold rubles; Great Britain, 33,- 
511,000; Latvia, 23,890,000; Esthonia, 11,267,000; Holland, 
11,829,000; Turkey, 10,222,000; Finland, 7,989,000; France, 
6,320,000; Italy, 6,364,000; Belgium, 4,061,000; Denmark, 
3,585,000; Poland, 2,431,000; Persia, 491,000. 
The following are the values of the imports into the 
USSR from the various countries: MAME 
From Germany, 53,779,000 gold rubles; United States, ADDRESS 
44,258,000; Great Britain, 37,537,000; Poland, 7,982,000; The Preliminary Convention expenses and the cost of this question- 
Sweden, 6,540,000; Finland, 6,069,000; Esthonia, 5,780,000; naire will be considerable. If you are willing to accompany your reply 
Latvia, 4,000,000: Norway, 3.275.000: Persia. 2.304 000: with an appropriate contribution towards these expenses, it will be 
H 1] a 2.134 000. _ wigs ; Bil hides ‘ ; appreciated. I enclose &. 
ONAN, 2,104, i“ | NOTE: Senator Magnus Johnson does not appear on the above 
The total value of imports during 1923 is placed at 179 se list only because his foreign birth makes him ineligible for the Presi- 


dential office. 


143,000 gold rubles. Wess aaa 


LYNN J. FRAZIER (N. D.)... 


J.) 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE (WIS.).. 


GEORGE W. NORRIS (NEB.) 


AMOS R. E. PINCHOT (N. Y.). 


B. K. WHEELER (MONT.).. 
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